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os What Future Has the 
| Church that Loses Its 
Men and Young People 


: ? 


i) 
4s Dr. Minot Simons of New York City says: NONE! 


Reapers s 


‘Ox UNITARIAN CAUSE in past years has lost too many of its men and too 
many of its young people by not building them into itself’’, Dr. Simons says 
in commending THE MAINTENANCE FUND. ‘‘That fact is the shame of our churches, 
both ministers and people. We were blinded by complacency and we did not know what 
was going on. The only way to live it down is to get over it; and the only way to get 
over it is to confirm the loyalty of our men and of our young people to-day in service 
to their church. Multitudes of them were lost to us in the past because that service 
; was not required. They grew away, drifted away, married away, or merely hung 
yee $s around and paid pew rent, and all because their idealism was not challenged and 
their devotion put to work. 


ta rs “I can see no future for our churches unless THIS CAMPAIGN goes over 
ie the top so that our men and young people in the future can be kept in 


action. ‘'That is my sense of the CAMPAIGN’S importance.’’ 


ps ‘‘Failure will repeat the sins of the past and the penalty will be the loss of more 
ie men and more young peoplee SUCCESS WILL DO MORE THAN FILL 
ce Mf TREASURIES. It will increase and confirm the spirit of loyalty to our churches, 
and that means in our churches a more vigorous and consecrated spirit’’, Dr. Simons 
Ba iat declares. 


WILL YOU SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY? 


It will count double because it will inspire others to give. 


ot ae 169 larger churches are now actively at work and most 
of the smaller societies are doing something to help. 


m2 Contributions may be in cash or pledges covering three years. 
ae St $225,000 Now in Sight 


‘; f $406,200 needed for present 
programs and future developments 
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he WituiAM C. Crawrorp, Chairman Jere A, Downs, Treasurer 
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Che Easter Religion: A Sermon 


EAD again, in the New Testament, the 

accounts of the first Easter morning— 
utterly discrepant narratives of an event 
unparalleled in human experience. Read 
them and ponder. Credit their conflicting 
testimony about the empty tomb in the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathza, or dis- 
credit it. Call it the imagining of enthusi- 
astic devotees, or rationalize it into an in- 
teresting instance of suspended animation. 
But, as you area reasonable human being, 
admit that something happened, to those 
who were left, to that group of disconso- 
late friends of Jesus—some experience of 
exaltation and communion—which they 
described according to their conceptions 
and their powers, and which convinced 
them of the existence of Jesus after his 
mortal death. Whatever it was, that ex- 
perience of theirs could not have been in 
the categories of what we call the usual, 
the familiar, the ordinary. 


ik 


But what of the plain fact of history? 
A little band of men and women, who had 
come close in passionate loyalty and devo- 
tion to a great friend and teacher, met the 
awful defeat of Calvary, saw him disap- 


“pear into the darkness of death, and then 


suddenly became the heralds of a gospel 
of radiant joy and life! Unless something 
happened to them, this fact of history is 
not in the categories of what we call the 
usual and the ordinary. The fact remains 
that “these few, these happy few”,. within 
a comparatively short time, were victors 
over fear and sin and pain and death. 
The fact remains that the corner stone on 
which the great fabric of Christianity be- 
gan to rise was Paul’s, the master-builder’s 
knowledge, his jubilant conviction that 
“Christ is risen”. And through nineteen 
centuries—down the corridors of time— 
that Jubilate has echoed, and, inspired by 
its brave music, men and women have 
made themselves over, have redeemed 
themselves from the power of fear and the 
terror of death—have become more than 
conquerors through Him whom they loved 
and who, they ardently believed, loved 
them. That is the Easter story. That is 
a Poem of the Past. 

Or, if you will not read with me, on 
Easter morning, the Easter story, “come 
and let us reason together”. Let us gather 
up the emotions that stir our hearts and 
the reflections that throng our minds 
to-day, and, trying to systematize them, 
let us work out a theory of immortality. 
Here, we shall be in the realm not of con- 
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viction and certainty but of inference and 
deduction. We may summon to our aid 
Science, which can neither prove nor dis- 
prove immortality, but which can bring 
certain of its hypotheses for the encour- 
agement of our philosophizing. It brings 
us its testimony that energy, though it 
take many forms, is indestructible, and 
bids us surmise whether what we call per- 
sonal force may not conceivably “put on 
incorruption”, when the body in which it 
has dwelt dies. 


There is not room for Death, 

No atom that his might could render void; 
Thou—thou art Being, Breath, 

And what thou art may never be destroyed. 


It reminds us of the root-idea of evolution 
—the painful, costly, interminable progress 
of life from lowliest origins to ever higher 
levels, and raises in our minds the question 
whether “the earnest expectation of the 
creation” is doomed to disappointment. It 
points to the persistence, throughout the 
whole majestic process, of the type and 
function that is excellent, and leaves it to 
us to infer what we will about the persist- 
ence of this faith in immortality, as a 
factor of force and power in the develop- 
ment of the race. It uncovers to us, in 
its department of psychology, the undeter- 
mined regions and unmeasured powers of 
human personality, which make us less 
reluctant, perhaps, to trust in this per- 
sonality’s power to survive death. 
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Or passing by chemistry and physics and 
biology, sociology and psychology, we may 
turn to the less exact and specific science 
of metaphysics. Here, we may entertain 
the argument that man’s desire for im- 
mortality is, in itself, an evidence of his 
capacity for it. Or, from the ethical point 
of view, we may follow the reasoning 
which deduces from man’s ethical sense 
the essential justice at the heart of things, 
and therefore, the necessity of continuance 
for the ultimate righting of wrongs suf- 
fered or done in this world. Or, once 
more, we may hear Browning quoted, “A 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp, or 
what’s a heaven for?” and leap to the com- 
forting conclusion that if this world is not 
big enough for the fulfillment of the 
spirit’s tasks, it is therefore man’s preroga- 
tive to expect completeness in another. Or 
perhaps we shall simply fall back upon our 
intuitions, which tell us that such qualities 
as bonor, integrity, purity, and above all 
love, as they reveal themselves in human 
spirits—are indestructible. So, with all 


our reasoning, we may evolve an Easter 
philosophy—a theory of immortality. That 
is a Promise for the Future. 

The Easter story or the Haster philoso- 
phy—is that what you want brought to 
you on a festival whose hallowed associa- 
tions are, in themselves, more eloquent 
than any preacher’s words can possibly be? 
I think not! Not the story or the phi- 
losophy, but the Waster religion! Religion 
is not history. Religion is not philosophy. 
Religion is life. It is not a Poem of the 
Past. It is not a Promise for the Future. 
It is a Power in the Present. 
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If your religion is a matter of history it 
adorns and beautifies, dignifies and en- 
riches the background of your existence. 
You may “point with pride’ to the faith 
once delivered to the saints, kept inviolate 
in the sanctuary of your reverence. If 
your religion is a matter of philosophy, it 
surrounds you with a satisfactory intellec- 
tual and ethical environment. In this en- 
vironment you react more or less success- 
fully and hopefully to the problems of 
existence. If your religion is ‘a matter of 
life and death’, you have, not behind or 
around, but within you, a power which 
enables you to deal happily and bravely 
with this world, because of your true life 
in the world of the spirit. 

It is a simple matter—the Easter reli- 
gion! It is a power within us—by most 
of us not laid hold of—a power residing in 
that relationship which it is possible for 
you and me to establish between ourselves 
and the supreme reality, the heart of life; 
a power residing in the life, which it is 
possible for us to live, with God. It is 
possible for us to live in this spiritual re- 
lationship so vitally as to scorn temptation, 
as to be not anxious about the encum- 
brances of this world, as to conquer sor- 


row, as to feel no terror of death. It is 
possible for us to be true to our true 
nature, and our nature is spiritual. It is 


possible for the spirit in you and me to be 
the real part of our life. This is the as- 
surance of the Easter religion. 

The Easter religion is the religion of the 
spirit. It is the witness in human lives 
to the reality and the power of the spir- 
itual. All religions, when they have been 
religions of the spirit, have flourished. 
When they have appealed to the material 
—to the power of the sword or of politics 
or of wealth, they have become corrupt. 
Faith in the spiritual reality of man has 
been primary and vital to many men 
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through many centuries. It was su- 
premely expressed in the man whose name 
the Christian religion bears. But it has 
been materialized and vulgarized. Too 
mysterious or “mystical” for the ordinary 
mind, its symbolism has been translated 
into the concrete, its high conviction of 
the soul’s immortality has been degraded 
into a doctrine of the “resurrection of the 
body”. Even we, when people talk about 
the life of the spirit, even we are tempted 
to interpret that into a something vague 
and mystical and unworldly. One way of 
conquering that temptation is to think of 
the life of Jesus. If ever a man conquered 
life by living it, it was he. If ever there 
was a spirited life, it was his. The life of 
the spirit is the spirited life—the life rich 
in the strength, pulsing with the power, 
that makes men victors over all the acci- 
dents and incidents of time and sense, of 
earth and matter; the life that gives men 
eyes to “look ... at the things which are 
not seen”, and minds to know “the truths 
that never can be proved”. 


oN 


Once we have laid hold of the Haster 
religion, or, if you would rather say, once 
we find ourselves in its mighty grasp— 
then we may turn to the Easter story. If 
it demands our belief that Jesus rose 
bodily from the dead, we will have none 
of it. We do not believe that and we do 
not want to believe it. Nay, more, we 
would not be at home in a world so chaotic 
that such an event could happen in it. But 
if the story commends itself to us as a 
legend in which for generations the human 
imagination has found a resting place 
from its troubles, a solace in its despair, 
and an awareness that in some way, which 
passeth all understanding, there is peace— 
and life—at the last, then swe shall be 
reverent about it. And above all, if we 
see in it the symbol of a great human 
spirit’s victory over defeat and death, the 
testimony on the records of time, of how 
inevitable it is that a being whose life was 
one constant uninterrupted relationship 
with the best and the holiest and the tru- 
est, should have possessed the power to 
assure his best friends that he who con- 
quered life had conquered, also, the last 
enemy, death, then we understand the 
Easter story and rejoice in it! We turn 
from the religion of Easter to the story of 
Easter, and we realize that that story is 
a sacred symbol of human faith in the 
power of the spirit. 

Or we turn to the Easter philosophy, 
and, as the Baster religion gave power and 
value to the Poem of the Past, so it gives 
validity and significance to the Promise 
for the Future. For what does it all center 
in and emphasize—all this theorizing and 
philosophizing about immortality—but the 
power of the life of the spirit? What we 
remember of those we have loved, and lost 
awhile, is the power of the spirit that was 
in them. What we argue about; what we 
call upon science with its doctrine of inde- 
structible energy, its theory of the perma- 
nence of the excellent, its hints of person- 
ality’s mysterious forces to corroborate, 
what we will not let die, is the spiritual 
equality of the lives that death has claimed. 
I am impatient of the slur constantly cast 
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upon faith in immortality because it is sel- 
fish. In its essence it is unselfish—this claim 
of our devotion, our loyalty, and our love 
on behalf of those whose spirits have sum- 
moned forth our best; this assurance of 
our spirits that their spirits are of eternal 
worth. It has nothing to do with “milk 
and honey”, streets that “flash with 
jasper”, or “gates that shine with gold’; 
nor is it much affected by the clumsily 


pathetic illusions of the séance and the. 


medium. It is the memory and the con- 
secration of pure affection, projected be- 
yond time and place, into a realm where 
it shall be truly alive, truly significant, 
truly worthful in the boundless presence 
of Eternal Reality. We turn from the 
Easter religion to the Easter philosophy 
and find that that Promise for the Future 
is really a rationalizing of man’s faith in 
the power of the spirit. 

Just this message, then. Dr. Doan has 
clothed it with strength and beauty: 
“Thinkest thou that in the oncoming hour 
of thy spirit’s departure from its earthly 
habitation all these beautiful passions 
shall die out of thee—justice go out of 
thee, wisdom be darkened in death, love 
be buried alongside of thy body in its 
grave? Nay, not so, not so, O my soul! 
Thy strength cometh not from the earth 
without thee, but from the spirit within. 
In that spirit thou shalt go on from 
strength to strength. In all ways thou 
shalt surely go on from strength to 
strength. This is certain, and that my 
soul knoweth right well. Spirit ruleth 
and riseth above matter in this universe!” 

The power of the Easter religion is ours 
—only as you and I allow it to lay hold of 
us, opening these hearts and minds for the 
flowing in of the great reinforcing currents 
of the spirit; setting wide the doors of 
our homes of love, for the coming in of 
“Love Divine, all loves excelling” ; yielding 
our lives to the joy and power and peace 
of the Eternal. 

We cannot prove either the existence of 
God or the certainty of immortality, but 
we can practice God’s presence and live 
like immortals, until our lives gain such 
depth and reach such height that we con- 
quer in life’s hardest battles and triumph 
in death’s darkest night. To do that is our 
nature. To do that we were born, and 
have grown, and learned wisdom, and 
gathered strength, and loved and dared 
and lived—all this, that we may sometime 
have done with everything mean and petty 
and mortal, and know our own power to 
embody God’s truth, to show forth God’s 
love, to be incarnations of God’s life. If 
only we could do that! But we can! It 
is our nature. ‘He conquers who believes 
he can.” One there was—and each Easter 
morning is radiant with the light of his 
life—who in all perfectness was true to 
his nature. Who shall dare to say what 
death could do—or could not do—to one 
perfected human spirit, to one true Son 
of God? 

The Easter religion! How alert, how 
strong, how courageous it can make us, as 
Wwe press on toward the mark! For what? 
The prize of the high calling of God who 
calls us to be followers, good soldiers 
“when the strife is fierce, the warfare 
long”, walkers in the way, heralds of the 
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truth, bearers of the light—of Jesus who 
brought life and immortality to light. 

With such power at the heart of our 
lives, what can separate us from the love 
of God? ‘Trial, tribulation, persecution, 
temptation, sin, sorrow, terror, death—in 
all these things we shall be more than 
conquerors. None of them, when we have 
laid hold of the Easter religion which is a 
life, the life of the spirit—or rather, when 
with its mighty grasp the Easter religion 
shall lay hold of us—none of them shall 
be able to separate us from the love and 
the life of God. 

Easter—what beauty in its story! What 
hope in its philosophy! Above all, what 
power in its religion! The Poem of the 
Past becomes a blessed symbol for us and 
the Promise for the Future becomes a 
glorious faith for us, as the Power in the 


‘Present gives us life—life more abundant. 


Mr. Lupton Tells Why 
Modernists are Silent 


“What has happened to the modernists?” 
inquired Key. vilworth Lupton recently 
trom his puipit in the First Unitarian” 
Church of Cieveland, Ohio. He said, as 
reported by The Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“In 1923 and 1924, in Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist churches, mod- 
ernists boldly announced that religion 
must be interpreted in terms of modern 
historical and scientific thought—especially 
if religion is to appeal to the educated 
class and to youth. Then suddenly they 
became virtually silent. 

“To-day a study of sermon subjects in 
so-called liberal pulpits reveals that most 
of the ‘modernists’ are talking of almost 
everything except the reconstruction of re- 
ligious thought, or else are reverting to a 
‘diluted orthodoxy’. 

“The reason seems quite clear. The 
‘modernists’ place primary emphasis on the 
institution of the church. They have dis- 
covered that genuine modernistic preach- 
ing was threatening the peace and even 
the solidarity of the church, and so they 
are sacrificing straight thinking and cou- 
rageous speaking for denominational tran- 
quillity and for the chimera of church 
unity. They are attempting the impos- 
sible; namely, a reconciliation between 
two opposite poles of thought, fundamen- 
talism and liberalism. 

“In the meanwhile, the educated classes 
and youth are looking elsewhere for in- 
tellectual leadership, and the church 
languishes. 

“What religion needs to-day is a bold 
and forthright liberalism in religious 
thinking, a liberalism which does not seek 
compromise with traditionalism, but which 
welcomes scientific truth and seeks to ad- 
just religious faith accordingly. 

“The church needs a new breed of 
Luthers who will have the courage to 
break with a discredited theology, even 
though it split the church and bring a new 
religious realignment. 

“Protestant Christianity cannot long 
endure half orthodox and half hetero- 
orthodox; half traditionalistic and half 
modernistic; half conservative and half 
liberal.” : 


scientist called the “Dawn Men”. 


What Easter Means to Me 


N these days of awakened interest in 

theological beliefs, when candor is im- 
perative and dogmatism unpardonable, 
anyone who writes or speaks on the great 
speculative questions of religion should 
make it perfectly clear that he is ex- 
pressing merely his own opinions or con- 
victions. The assumption—explicit or im- 
plied—that he is speaking for a church, or 
a sect, or a school of thought, is enough to 
discredit what he says in the eyes of many 
of the most sincere and earnest seekers 
after truth. Personal testimony is the one 
form of discourse which deserves, or is 
likely to receive, much attention to-day 
from the growing body of thoughtful men 
and women who are determined to have 
done with stereotyped formulas in the field 
of religion; and such personal testimony 
must be frank, outspoken, and free from 
any trace of a claim to authority beyond 
that of the individual who offers it. 

This is the reason why I would insist 
upon using as the title for this brief 
article the words “What Easter Means to 
Me”. I am speaking out of my own per- 
sonal experience, and for myself alone. 
Not that I think either my experience or 
my opinions have any special importance. 
They may very likely be worthless. But 
I feel sure that if they were not my own, 
and if they were not frankly so labeled, 
they would have no chance of being con- 
sidered by the people I most want to 
reach—the drastically radical yet truly 
open-minded seekers for light, who really 
eare about getting at a more satisfactory 
intellectual foundation for a_ religion 
which they know they need. 
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The word “Haster” carries within itself 
the first great meaning of the festival 
which it designates. It comes from the 
old Teutonic mythology—from the word 
“Eostre”’ or “Ostara’, the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon goddess to whom the month 
which corresponds’ to our April was dedi- 
eated; and this associates our festival of 
Easter directly with pagan festivals of joy 
in the returning season of spring. 

It is, then, first of all, as a festival of 
delight in the perennial renewing of the 
face of the earth, when winter is over and 
gone, and the time of the singing of birds 
has returned, that I think of Easter. That 
breaks down, at the very outset, any bar- 
riers that would restrict me to a merely 
Christian tradition. When I celebrate 
Easter, I am obeying an impulse that was 
felt by my ancestors hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, of years before Jesus was 
born. It is, of course, pure speculation, 
but it gives me very real satisfaction to 
think that possibly this sort of celebration 
of the coming of spring started with those 
early creatures whom an _ imaginative 
I like 
to belieye—and I know nothing that makes 
such a belief unreasonable—that when I 
observe the festival of Easter, I am tak- 
ing part in a traditional mode of human 
behavior that is as old as the race itself. 

This feeling of mine is, obviously, one 
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that I enjoy—or I would not take the 
trouble to cultivate it by letting my imagi- 
nation play about the tradition which 
gives it historical background. I enjoy 
celebrating the return of spring, and I 
want to make that enjoyment as intense 
and as rich in meaning as possible; there- 
fore I deliberately utilize every means at 
my disposal for that purpose. I go into 
the country whenever I can, I seek out the 
places where the wild flowers are first 
likely to be found, I turn again to the 
familiar poems of the returning spring- 
time—perhaps I even try to write a poem 
of my own. But I discovered long ago 
that this kind of delightful experience can 
be heightened by sharing it with my fellow 
human beings; and so I also deliberately 
seek out opportunities to rejoice with them 
in some kind of organized celebration. 
Here I find that the traditional customs 
of the race are already at hand to make 
such sharing of the experience possible 
and easy. 

All this is in my mind when, on Easter 
morning, I go to church. JI am taking part 
in one of the most ancient and one of the 
most beautiful of all our human activities. 
I am sharing my own delight in the new 
life of the spring with all the rest of man- 
kind, and in the very act of sharing it I 
find that it becomes multiplied and intensi- 
fied beyond any of my powers to calculate. 
If Easter meant nothing more than that, 
I should celebrate it with abundant, over- 
flowing delight. 


II 


But Easter means much more than that 
to me. If the tradition is carried back to 
prehistoric times by its pagan name and 
character, it is also true that its special 
form was given to it by an event that took 
place comparatively recently; and I have 
no wish to ignore or forget that fact. I 
was born and reared in the Christian tra- 
dition, and the Christian story is a part 
of my birthright. Whatever I may think 
of the generally accepted interpretations 
of that story—the creeds and doctrines of 
historic Christianity—I cannot overlook 
the story itself, and I claim my right to 
make my own interpretation and formu- 
late my own beliefs for myself. 

As I read the incomparably beautiful 
narrative in the pages of the Gospels, I 
discover that for me the central and sig- 
nificant part of it is very simple. When 
Jesus was put to death, his disciples fled 
from Jerusalem to their north-country 
homes in panic and despair. All that they 
had hoped for was in the dust. The glori- 
ous work which Jesus was to inaugurate 
in Jerusalem had utterly and abjectly 
failed to appear. Never had there been 
defeat or disaster so terrible as theirs. 
But then, after a little while, when the 
panic and terror had had time to slip 
away, there came to them a new and com- 
pelling idea. Jesus was gone, but his 
work was by no means over. His body 
had been broken, but his spirit was still 
in their hearts. Indeed, the very fact that 
he had died before he could even begin 


the great work of which he had dreamed 
only made their responsibility greater. 
Only through them—through their fidelity 
and courage and _ patience—could his 
dream be fulfilled. That dream had be- 
come their most precious possession and 
their most compelling obligation. As they 
braced themselves for the long struggle 
ahead of them, they discovered that the 
dream of Jesus was also their greatest 
reinforcement and source of power. It 
was almost as though he were no longer 
dead, but among them and within them, 
challenging, comforting, strengthening 
each one. 

I know no story in all the long chronicle 
of human history that compares with this 
in its appeal to my own heart. As I read 
it again each year, it stirs within me anew 
all that is best and most worth-while in 
my own idealism and faith. I find it re- 
newing my belief in the possibility of mak- 
ing this earth a place where good will 
shall reign supreme. I find it restoring 
my courage to make ceaseless warfare 
against every kind of injustice and ugli- 
ness and misery. I find it bringing to life 
within me all the hopes that had been al- 
most smothered by my own preoccupation 
with trivial things. “And I understand 
something of what the word “resurrection” 
might mean for the world if we could all 
share and keep the dream of Jesus. 

That is my own way of reading the old 
story. It gives to my celebration of Easter 
a depth of meaning and a power to heal 
and hearten that are far beyond any pagan 
delight in a returning spring. 
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But my thought of the meaning of 
Easter goes deeper than the renewal of 
faith in the ideal of a better world, such 
as the poets and prophets of every age 
have dreamed, for the sake of which Jesus 
lived, and died, and yet lives in the souls 
of men. For me, Easter is also a festival 
of hope. 

I recognize the perilous character of 
hope. I know that it may very easily mis- 
lead me into ignoring or rejecting the 
testimony of plain common sense. I know 
that it may lure me into forgetting the re- 
sults of straight, vigorous thinking. Un- 
less I watch myself, I know that hope may 
delude me and prove a weakening and 
softening influence. But in spite of these 
dangers, I also know that without hope I 
cannot keep my courage or my faith, and 
I think I can teach myself to cherish only 
such hopes as will strengthen my nerve 
and will. 

The forms which hope has taken through 
the ages have been many and almost in- 
finitely varied, but the changing form has 
not destroyed the essential character of 
the sentiment itself. And if I find myself 
compelled to give to my hopes a form that 
is different from that which an earlier 
generation found acceptable, I believe I 
can have hopes that will serve me no less 
effectively than theirs served them. My 
hopes may seem thin and fragile to them, 
just as theirs may seem incredible to me; 
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but the continuity of hope is not thereby 
broken, and I can feel myself in the one 
continuous line of human tradition. 

The great word of hope which Easter 
bids us speak with confidence is ‘“immor- 
tality’. To me that word is a symbol of 
all my strongest and most precious hopes. 
I am not nearly so much concerned with 
what it means in terms of intellectual be- 
lief as with what it symbolizes in terms of 
courage and joy. My intellectual beliefs 
may be very different—indeed, they are 
very decidedly different—from what people 
used to mean by. belief in immortality, but 
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that does not prevent my sharing the hope 
which their beliefs gave them. 

I do not believe in personal immortality. 
I see no evidence for it, and I see very 
little value in trying to believe it. The 
passionate desire for the survival of an 
individual life seems to me a relic of the 
childish days of early humanity. But I 
do believe, with all the intensity of which 
I am capable, that no human fidelity or 
generosity or love is ever wasted. Some- 
how, in the total scheme of things, I be 
lieve that every honest blow for the right, 
every patient endeavor for justice, and 
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every selfless surrender of desire for the 
sake of an-ideal, must count. 

That word “must” betrays me. This is 
not what I believe, but what I should like 
to believe. It is not faith, but hope. And 
I want to label it accurately, for it is as 
the supreme festival of such hope that 
Easter means most to me. On that day, 
with no surrender of my strictest hold on 
the basic intellectual distinctions, I find 
that I ean strengthen my hope that, after 
all is said and done, love may prove yvic- 
torious over all that seems to deny or 
destroy it. 


Hope That Is Grounded in Reality 


OPE is the attitude common to all 

religions. Even religious attitudes 
which seem like rank pessimism to those 
of us in the Western world have this 
precious quality as a driving force. 
Despair has never been, nor could it be, 
associated with a religious man. “Reli- 
gion is what you do with your solitari- 
ness”, says Mr. Whitehead. May it not be 
just as true to say, “Religion is what you 
do with your pessimism”? Surely a survey 
of the history of the religions would sup- 
port the contention. And, particularly 
when we think on the Waster season, we 
find a demonstration of this point that 
ever appears in man’s groping and yearn- 
ing for a nobler life. Defeat he has re- 
fused to recognize as ultimate; indeed, he 
has gone so far as to declare it unreal. 
It may be this refusal, this, unwillingness 
to be resigned, that constitutes his true 
greatness; it is ground for sane optimism. 


-+- 


Just why men have held so tenaciously 
to the hopeful attitude is not an easy 
thing to understand. ‘They have fallen 
. victims again and again to nature—pos- 
sessions have been swept away by storm, 
by earthquake, by flood. Nature has re- 
fused them food until they have starved. 
Loved ones have been snatched by disease. 
And yet, always, man has lifted himself 
once more for a last supreme effort on 
behalf of the good life. All too often his 
final effort has been crushed and frustra- 
tion has overtaken him. Men themselves 
have blocked the way to achievement. 
Down to defeat—this has been almost the 
rule—at the hands of the evil that man 
has refused to consider a reality. Then 
a new race came to make its first effort 
and its last, and after its last desperate 
lunge at the indifference -of the world 
about it, it, too, has left no tangible trace 
of achievement. Sometimes men in a sin- 
cere and heroic effort to lift into view 
their common hopes have, because of their 
failure to understand each other and them- 
selves, only succeeded in wiping out earlier 
efforts. 

In this great drama there is a poignancy 
unequaled. For me, at any rate, there is 
a tragedy in all the glory. Waster itself 
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never fails to bring to me an overshadow- 
ing sadness that is hardly relieved by the 
joy and beauty of it all. Here is the story, 
common in the human quest, of a great 
leader crushed by the world of his time. 
Calling men to a new sense of their to- 
getherness, he was branded criminal and 
led out to his execution. He was denied a 
fair trial—pioneers in such a crusade do 
not often fare well. The object of the 
officialdom of his world was to blot out 
all record of his life. His followers, how- 
ever, refused to permit his life to be 
blotted out. They refused, even, to believe 
that he was not gone. And this refusal 
may have led to the founding of a cult 
vast in its proportions. In spite of that, 
some would that the life might have gone 
on—lived with all its possibility for good. 
My sense of tragedy may arise at this 
point, out of the belief that men have 
failed to recognize that defeat is some- 
what bound up with unyielding refusal to 
recognize defeat even when it is real. 

On all sides it is said that man can live 
abundantly only when he is assured that 
the victory of the higher values is inevit- 
able. “It is too much to believe that men 
can give their best unless the result is 
guaranteed and somehow good will be the 
goal of evil”, is a common contention. 
Courage, fortitude, faith itself, we are told, 
is dependent upon such an assurance. For 
many, such an assurance is not a neces- 
sity for the living of life. May not such 
a certainty stand in the way of much that 
is necessary in the lives of men? The 
modern poets, ‘haunted by intellectual per- 
plexities”, have more inspirational religion 
than Milton with his “untroubled certi- 
tude” that made life the effort 


To assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


Doubt is a very necessity of courageous 
living—there can be no high courage with- 
out doubt. It is difficult for some to un- 
derstand those who insist ‘‘that the best 
will emerge only when we are sure that 
right will ultimately triumph”. One of 
America’s outstanding thinkers in the 
field of ethics tells us that “courageous 
loyalty is most needed when no such 
guarantee is given. Assurance of victory 
is less important than enlisting on the side 


that deserves to win.” Adyvyenture—a way 
of living—is ‘real only when there are 
issues at stake, when the result of ad- 
venture is unknown. This faith brings 
to many a new zest, a new daring, a new 
triumph. 

Such an outlook, to be sure, brings 
burdens unnumbered. To watch one’s fel- 
lows going to early graves, to watch 
suffering without assurance that it is 
somehow good, to feel the pangs of 
futility when circumstances will not yield 
to aspiration—these things are _heart- 
breaking. A teacher used to say that man 
has always had to steel himself that he 
might withstand the sorrow that came 
from the suffering about him. This I be- 
lieve. How easy it would be at times to 
find radiant optimism in the ultimate 
meaning of the world’s pains—how easy, 
yet how difficult! No! We must not find 
happiness by ignoring sorrow. We must 
not build a home for the spirit that falsi- 
fies reality. We must accept defeat in the 
world for what it is, and our acceptance 
may lead to a new hope. This hope will 
arise out of the fact that man can lessen 
the pain of the world, that he can turn 
back the evil which threatens him. ‘This 
will not be an easy faith that flows out 
of the thought of our own day. It will, 
nevertheless, rest on assurances that find 
their basis in the hearts and minds of 
countless men and women. It will enlist 
men once more in the struggle to accom- 
plish here on earth what men have so long 
transferred to a compensatory world 
beyond. 

+ 


It may be, and I am suspicious it is so, 
that we cannot assure ourselves of inevit- 
able triumph for all our hopes and aspira- 
tions. Be that as it may. We can assure 
ourselves that the world will offer in- 
creasingly for years to come the possi- 
bility of a good life for all the children of 
men, if only we choose to make it so. A 
change in the cosmic weather would not 
invalidate such a triumph—this at least 
We may achieve. 

From all that I perceive in the growing 
thought of men, we must accept the atti- 
tude that we are psychically alone in the 

(Continued on page 838) 
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of the Puritan Faith 


He was born midway between the Puritan migration and this year 
of the tercentenary celebration 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


The principal sesquicentennial cele- 
brations of the birth of William Ellery 
Channing have been at Channing’s 
birthplace, Newport, R.J., and in Bos- 
ton, where he did the great work 
of his ministry. Dr. Saunderson, was 
the speaker at both of these celébra- 
tions. 


UST WHEN we are well started on the 

celebration of the three-hundredth an- 
niversary of the beginning of the Puritan 
migration, we are reminded that the time 
has come to celebrate the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
William Ellery Channing. Many people in 
New England recalled, on April 8, that 
it was three centuries since the sailing of 
the good ship Arbella, the flagship of a 
little fleet bearing the charter of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay and its gov- 
ernor, John Winthrop. And on April 7 
there were many people who recalled that 
William Hillery Channing was born exactly 
half-way between the beginning of that 
momentous voyage and the celebration of 
its tereentenary. 


The Promise of New Life 


People who looked at these things super- 
ficially might regard the coincidence as un- 
fortunate, on the ground that a celebration 
in honor of Channing would detract from 
the celebration of the coming of the Puri- 
tans. Rather is it a piece of great good 
fortune that the two come together. The 
memory of Channing at this time does not 
intrude on the memory of the Puritans. 
We do not turn aside from the honors due 
the founders of Massachusetts when we do 
honor to the beloved prophet of the liberal 
faith. The two are not incompatible, nor, 
in any sense, contradictory. Rightly to 
honor the Puritans we do well to connect 
Channing with them. To appreciate their 
faith there is nothing more significant that 
we can do than to see that the Puritans 
planted, in this New England soil, the 
roots of their faith; and that, in the life 
and work of Channing, we see how fair is 
the flowering from those roots. 

If we were to focus our whole attention 
on the austerity of the outer life of the 
New England Puritans, and, in our honor- 
ing of them, emphasize only that austerity, 
we should miss an important truth about 
the Puritan type of life: namely, the vigor 
of its inner spirit, and the grace and 
beauty into which it could develop. If 
three centuries ago there had been a 
prophet, of sufficiently keen insight, he 
could have foretold the development of the 
Puritan faith into the humane spirit of 
this past century; for this more liberai 
faith, of which Channing was the most 
conspicuous preacher, was inherent in the 


Puritanism which created our early New 
England life. Of the Puritan founders of 
New England we can truly say that their 
life gave promise of a greater life to come. 
We can borrow a familiar passage of 
Scripture and say of these Puritan heroes: 
“These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the fulfillment of the promises, but 
having seen them and greeted them from 
afar.” Of the religious liberals who ful- 
filled the promise of the Puritan faith, we 
may say, with all reverence, “God having 
provided some better thing concerning us, 
that apart from us, they should not be 
made perfect.” 


A Succession of Prophets 


It is a happy coincidence that, while we 
recall the Puritan life, in all its austerity, 
we associate with the Puritans their lib- 
eral descendants; that with the memory of 
John Cotton and Thomas Hooker and In- 
crease Mather we can mingle the memory 
of one of the greatest of the sons of the 
Puritans, William Ellery Channing. He 
belongs in the true succession of the 
prophets of the Puritan faith. 

It is said that every child, in its early 
life, repeats the history of the race: that 
he passes quickly through stages of de- 
velopment which, in the race, have re- 
quired thousands of years of evolution. 
Sometimes an individual, in his spiritual 
experience, epitomizes centuries of prog- 
ress. Channing’s life was notable for 
spiritual progress, for his experience in 
passing rapidly from the Calvinism of his 
own youth (and that of the household in 
which he was born and reared) to the 
buoyant and radiant liberal faith which 
made him one of the greatest of the 
prophets of modern times. 


Calvin and Channing 


There are those who understand neither 
Jalvin nor Channing, and who imagine 
that there must have been a great up- 
heaval in the thinking of Channing in 
passing from the Calvinism of his youth 
to the liberalism which made his mature 
ministry so significant. Looking at Cal- 
vinism from a distance, it is assumed that 
the central doctrines of Calvinism, the 
absolute sovereignty of God’s will, must 
have given men a sense of helplessness, a 
feeling of impotence. They forget, or quite 
overlook, the background of the era of 
Calvin. It is a perfectly fair illustration 
to say that the medieval conception of the 
Christian Church was like a ship. God 
had decreed that His ship should come 
safely into the harbor of final salvation ; 
and all its passengers were certain of a 
blissful termination of their voyage if they 
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trusted the ship without question, and re- 
mained on board. 

In his tremendously important emphasis 
on the Divine Will, Calvin declared that 
God had a plan for every man: that God 
dealt with individuals, and chose man, 
whom He knew personally as the imple- 
ments for the fulfillment of His will. Not 
since the preaching of Christ himself had 
any preacher administered so powerful a 
stimulant to the people of his own genera- 
tion as did John Calvin. When, for cen- 
turies, human life had been held cheap, 
and human personality assessed at a very 
low value, Calvin called on men to rise to 
a great stature as fellow-workers with 
God. 


Human Personality 


Puritanism transmitted that challenging 
faith to all the later centuries. This 
emphasis on human personality, though ex- 
pressed in differing words, was character- 
istic of Channing. It was not necessary 
for Channing to make a violent break with 
the Puritanism of his background or the 
Calvinism of his family inheritance and 
of his own youth. He cultivated the 
growth which had already appeared from 
the roots of Puritan faith. 

He was like the good gardener who 
brings to fairest flowering the plants 
which are growing in the soil of his 
garden. Great is the mystery of life which 
can wrap the pattern of the blossom in the 
ugly little seed, and then, by co-operating 
with soil and wind and rain, can unfold 
that pattern and reveal its unspeakable 
beauty. Greater is the mystery of the 
spiritual life which is hidden within the 
unpromising roots planted in the garden 
of faith in one generation; but which, in 
a far-off time, makes the spiritual garden 
sweetly odorous and exquisitely beautiful. 
So the faith of Channing was the flower- 
ing of the religion of the Puritan founders 
of New England. 


A Transforming Power 


It is significant that the Puritans never 
created, in their New England colonies, a 
central creed-making power, and that they 
never allowed themselves to be committed 
to taking the Bible in a mechanical and 
literal way. While they were conquering 
the wilderness, fighting the savages, found- 
ing towns, and organizing governments, 
they found strength in the stern doctrines 
of the Bible and they emphasized the 
austerities of the Old Testament. Yet 
they had the whole Bible; and they had, 
from their Pilgrim neighbors, the great 
saying of John Robinson, that “the Lord 
hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of His Holy Word”. They gave 
years to a progressive study of the Bible 
in order to know fully the will of the 
living God. 

It is sometimes said that “Puritanism 
earried within itself the weapons of its 
own destruction” in that it emphasized the 
whole Bible and man’s right to interpret 
it for himself. Rather should we say that 
“Puritanism carried within itself the 
power of its own transformation’. The 
historic fact is that Puritanism was not 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Nothing for Discouragement 


T THE HOUR of writing, the Naval Conference 
in London is adjourning. President Hoover is 
gratified with the psychological effect of the confer- 
ence, and pleased that the powers will save two and 
a half billions of dollars by the plan of reduction. 
The idea of armament competition among the na- 
tions is less in the minds of the statesmen of Europe 
than it was when these sessions began three months 
ago; and in the world at large the sentiment is 
strengthened that the conferees have made headway 
on the whole. We are keeping on our course, steady, 
optimistic, and confident. This will be a warless 
world. There is no faltering about it. If there was 
resistance to the desire for a great declaration 
against naval force on the part of Italy and France, 
it is well for us to consider their history, tradition, 
and one-time jeopardy. We think both of these 
countries have done not badly; and we are glad that 
no severe things have been said of them in the con- 
ference, which seems to have been dominated by 
sweet reasonableness. Patient expectation of agree- 
ment in method as well as in principle has come out 
of London. It is comforting to remember all the 
while that the League of Nations is alive and be- 
comes stronger with the peaceable decisions of each 
conference. There is nothing here for discourage- 
ment. We salute in particular President Hoover 
and Ramsay MacDonald. God bless them! 


“Why?” Said Hoover 


i IS GOOD to be reminded of the words spoken 
by Herbert Hoover to editors of the church press 
who were called to Washington in the summer of 
1917, when he was organizing the war-time Food 
Administration. Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, editor of 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate, was in that 
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company, we recall. He says, in the current number 
of his paper, that we all wondered what Mr. Hoover 
wanted. 


Why do I call you editors of religious journals to Wash- 
ington [he said]? Because the churches of the country repre- 
sent the permanent constituency of the Government in every 
community in the land. The taxpayers are largely members 
of our churches. They have their homes. They have their in- 
vestments. They are the stockholders in our banks. They are 
interested in building and loans, they are the operators of 
business. They are to be found in the commercial and the 
mercantile enterprises that make this nation prosperous and 
that give it permanent life. Therefore, if we are to reach the 
taxpayers and the permanent citizens of every community and 
the business men, and those who have the permanent jobs, both 
for wages and salaries, we must find them through their 
church relations. Your papers are largely church papers. We 
must depend upon you to interpret this food-conservation pro- 
gram in its nation-wide significance—yes, and even its world- 
wide importance to the rank and file of the American people. 


As God Would 


“T want to sing the praise of the man who sees the 
right as God would have him see it”, said the Rey. 
Charles D. Trexler in his sermon on Sunday. Here, 
too. But what we want to know is God’s definition of 
right. How would God have us see the right? If Dr. 
Trexler, or somebody else, will write us what God 
thinks about the right, the document witnessed by a 
Divine notary public, The Conning Tower would be 
glad to print it. 

N THESE FEW WORDS, the noted “F. P. A.” 
of The World, New York, makes the argument 
by indirection for everything we who call ourselves 
liberal hold dear. We see first the common sense of 
being humble; for who, indeed, can know what is 
right or wrong? Does God tell us all alike? The 
virtue of mercy follows of necessity when we think 
of the people with whom we disagree. After all, 
they may be right. There is, of course, an end of 
dogmatism, also; and as soon as we admit that, we 
are on the high road to free inquiry and free 
thought for all. Everything is tested to see if it is 
suitable, if it works, and if it produces the best re- 
sults. That makes it right—for us. When we come 
into the new order of friendliness and co-operation, 
in the common quest of the best values for the good 
life, we really come very near to heaven. Liberal? 
This is not a separate liberal doctrine. It is truth. 


Attention, Business Men 


S THE FOLLOWING story sound? A certain 
minister tells it, and it is used to point a moral. 
The agent of a powerful and wealthy business house saw an 
opportunity by which he felt sure he could make an enormous 
profit for the firm, but in order to do so he would be com- 
pelled to disobey the explicit instructions which had been given 
him. He disobeyed his orders and carried through a very suec- 
cessful deal by which his employers won large profits. If he 
had. obeyed his orders, he would have lost. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, instead of being commended for his shrewdness, he 
was promptly dismissed from their employment. 
The minister commends the business firm for hay- 
ing acted “wisely”. They could not trust an em- 
ployee who would not obey orders. Next time he 
might have lost heavily, even ruined the firm. The 
religious application is given: God does not demand 
of us success, but obedience. It will be noted that 
nothing dishonest is charged in the profitable trans- 
action. There is a difference in most minds between 
a commandment of God and commercial customs. 
What do our readers think? Should the agent have 
been discharged? We shall be pleased to print 
brief letters 
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Before the Council 


N “EPOCH-MAKING” COUNCIL, in the word 
of The Congregationalist, was that which ex- 
amined Rev. Dwight J. Bradley in Newton Center, 
Mass., for his theological beliefs and his working 
faith. He was found “radical” in his beliefs, ac- 
cording to our cotemporary, but thanks to a new 
toleration, he was not found wanting. The council 
proceeded to his installation as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Newton Center, and gave 
him their blessing. Not since George A. Gordon, a 
young, outspoken, brilliant minister, came before 
a council in Boston forty-six years ago and con- 
founded them by the rigor of his liberalism and the 
humor of his disdain for a prevailing hardness of 
mind, has there been any such commotion among 
these very near spiritual kindred as our editorial 
neighbor describes in a long commentary in his 
paper. 

What was suited to the progressive thinking of 
his day, Gordon spoke boldly, without equivoca- 
tion; and for years, in consequence, his ways were 
difficult. In his council the questions focused on 
Jesus. It seems far away, almost spectral in its un- 
reality. Nobody who is respected for open intelli- 
gence in our time talks in terms of the deity of 
Jesus, his virgin birth, his miracles, his atonement, 
and all the other factors in a dramatized mysticism 
whose chief design was to make Christ a representa- 
tion of the dissimilitude of God and man. Christ 
was not only miracle, he was magic, according to 
orthodox standards. Gordon began his slow but 
unremitting work of clearing away all of that kind 
of ignorance and degradation. 

This generation profits by his sacrificial truth, 
and moves forward to a position that he saw on the 
horizon before he died. It is involved in the ques- 
tion, “What do you mean by God?” Here is what 
Mr. Bradley is facing like a man. Every minister 
whose spirit and the spirit of the times are at one 
is in travail over this problem—the last and the 
greatest, we feel disposed to say, though of course 
it is neither. In our opinion, Dr. Gilroy of The Con- 
gregationalist is right when he says that Mr. 
Bradley would have shocked Gordon’s council be- 
yond recovery, if nearly a half-century ago he had 
made his Newton answers to the state of mind of 
that former body of ministers. “What would have 
taken place”, says Dr. Gilroy, “would have been not 
an evolution but a revolution, somewhat violent and 
overwhelming, with the brilliant young candidate 
probably finding himself left to pursue his energetic 
way outside of the accepted folds and borders of 
even a Congregational church’. The Newton 
Council was so impressive to our editorial colleague 
that he sees Mr. Bradley as a reminder of Luther 
when he spoke those deathless words, beginning 
“Here I stand”, to which men in the stress of soul 
crisis have appealed ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand during these four hundred years. 

We shall await with interest the specific affirma- 
tions and denials of Mr. Bradley, for on these The 
Congregationalist does not make comment. A 
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writer in The Christian Leader is profoundly im- 
pressed with what he considers the humanistic 
character of Mr. Bradley’s theological position. 
Mr. Bradley calls himself a humanist in the follow- 
ing passage: “I am a humanist in the world of out- 
ward events, a humanist looking toward the disap- 
pearance of the old civilizations and the rise of a 
new and world-wide culture. I am a theist in the 
world of inward awareness, a theist depending and 
building upon the Ageless and Absolute God. In 
the world of my personality, I am both humanist 
and theist, a humanist-theist seeking to project my 
awareness of God upon the stage of contemporary 
human life,” That attitude is significant, and pre- 
ceding it is a section which, when each word and 
the form of phrasing is considered, is even more 
significant. “My ministry”, says Mr. Bradley, 
“looks outwardly to a world in transition, with 
everything to gain and much to lose. It looks in- 
wardly to a vast and cosmic Peace, a Goodness, a 
Truth, a Beauty, and a Love which is Absolute and 
Perfect. My preaching is of God and the Everlast- 
ing Strength on the one hand, and of Man and the 
never-ending struggle on the other. It is of an 
Eternal Goodness, unflawed and holy, which is also 
embodied Man, flawed and pathetic, yet potentially 
flawless and holy, too. It is of’ a Consummate 
Beauty, ineffable and perfect, which is manifested 
in the world of sense impression, mingled with the 
uncouth, which is essentially ineffable and perfect, 
too. It is of an All-comprehending Truth, utterly 
universal, which is revealed in small part to man’s 
mind, and yet which in human measure is universal, 
too. It is of an All-inclusive Love, passionate and 
creative, which is known among men under cir- 
cumstances that are too often petty or disturbing; 
yet which even among men possesses the most price- 
less value and is in them the only hope of glory.” 

We have pondered these words, analyzed them to 
a degree, and are left wondering. What do they 
mean? Let each reader give careful attention, for 
a man has said something. They are sincere words, 
and they are born of sweat and travail. Here is a 
minister who finds himself in a thought-world de- 
fiant and even contemptuous of religious orthodoxy. 
Plainly, Mr. Bradley loves the changing thought- 
world, and is not selling out his soul to any static 
institution. Yet he keeps his rootage; he does not 
cut himself off completely from the tradition in 
which he was born. In his ministry on Sunday he 
uses the familiar terms dear to the faithful wor- 
shipers. We are sure he repeats them honestly and 
that he invests them with new meanings in con- 
formity with what he is thinking. Religion is his 
passion ; the service of his people his joy; the lead- 
ing of them into a new world of spiritual reality his 
self-assumed and awful responsibility. Not in a 
decade have we found so much cause for taking 
courage and pressing on as we find in this man 
before the council who has bared his whole being 
and made his words identic with his interior experi- 
ence and holy purpose. 
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An Ambassador’s Letters 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Tun LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS OF SiR CECIL 
Spring Rice. Ldited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 


Sir Cecil Spring Rice was British Am- 
bassador in Washington from 1913 to the 
beginning of 1918, and so occupied an 
extremely difficult position during “that 
grim and immense tragedy” of the World 
War, as the King of England recently 
ealled it. These two volumes contain 
letters written and received by Rice dur- 
ing the whole of his diplomatic career 
in Germany, Russia, Persia, and also 
Washington during his younger days. As 
a fine feat of authorship, his letters would 
be creditable work for one man’s lifetime. 
Written with fluent brilliance, they are 
vital and fascinating. But, of course, the 
important affairs and famous personalities 
reflected in them with extraordinary clear- 
ness make them the more abundantly 
worth reading. The letters written by 
Rice during his last years in Washington 
are of the greatest interest to American 
readers. There are also letters from 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge (Rice’s most cherished friends in 
America, and perhaps in the world) 
which, once being private, are now of 
public importance. The blend of personal 
intimacy and political matters in all the 
letters is surprising; and Rice’s American 
friendships were deep and lifelong. He 
did not count Mr. Bryan as a congenial 
friend. One gathers that he regarded Mr. 
Bryan as being a plague and circus and 
huge delight all in one. But it was to 
Bryan he wrote, on the eve of his de- 
parture from Washington, with sincerity 
and truth: “Looking back on my many 
years spent in Washington... the 
memory is one of a bright vista of friends. 
Whatever may be said of the relations, 
politically speaking, of England and 
America, one thing is absolutely certain— 
in no other country can an Wnglishman 
make such friendships.” 

The years of the war were an unceasing 
ordeal to Spring Rice in Washington. 
He was forced to be careful lest his per- 
sonal friendships with Roosevelt and 
Lodge should cast reflection upon the im- 
partiality of his office. He had a certain 
genial affection for Mr. Bryan; but he 
was always irritated by him during any 
interview upon international business. He 
was capable of fair-minded opinion and 
report of the motives of Woodrow Wilson, 
and he was really more just to Wilson 
than were many Americans at the time; 
but it is clear, more by his silences than 
his words, that he felt there was some- 
thing inhuman about the inaccessibility of 
the President. To the very last moment 
he took pains to check any sanguine view 
of the possibility of America helping the 
Allies. Even as late as February, 1917, 


he wrote to Mr. Balfour: “It will be ex- 
tremely unwise to count with any cer- 
tainty on the United States’ entering into 
the war.” And in April, 1917, after 
America’s decision had been forced, he 
wrote: “The President in entering into the 
war has probably taken the action which 
he has done at the earliest possible 
moment. If it had been taken before, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the country 
would have followed him.” Rice was ad- 
versely criticized by some of his own 
countrymen for not doing more to influ- 
ence events. Perhaps the very quickness 
and penetration of his observations of 
the scene were the mark of a man too 
sensitive and delicate for the crafty oppor- 
tunism demanded by diplomacy in war- 
time. But Rice understood America better 
than many of those who were on the other 
side of the Atlantic; and maybe he was 
right in thinking that after all it would 
be an “accident” of history if America 
entered the war on the side of England 
and her Allies and not on the side of 
Germany. 

Rice was recalled from Washington in 
a somewhat brusque manner and with less 
consideration than he deserved. A few 
weeks later he died. His doctor said that 
his death was inexplicable; but perhaps 
Senator Lodge explained it when he 
wrote: “My own belief is that the sudden 
cessation of his work and responsibilities, 
in which his heart was bound up, caused 
a reaction and a loss of will to live, as 
they term it now, which in the old days 
used to be termed a broken heart.” Be 
that as it may, he now is safe in man’s 
other country, of which his own poem 
speaks in lines broadcast in England on 
Armistice Day: 


And there’s another country I’ve heard of long 
ago— x 

Most dear to them that love her, most great 
to them that know. 

We may not count her armies; we may not 
see her King; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is 
suffering ; 

And soul by soul and silently her shining 
bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of gentleness and all 
her paths are peace. 


War 


Tup Rep Harvest: A Cry ror Pracr. Bdited 
by Vincent Godfrey Burns. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $8.75. 

Like Poems of Justice, Quotable Poems, 
and Fred Merrifield’s Modern Religious 
Verse and Prose, this is a book every min- 
ister will want to own and keep within 
easy reach. An anthology of poems deal- 
ing with well-nigh every aspect of the 
war against war, it comprises hundreds 
of lyrics, both familiar and new, by verse- 
writers of many lands. Although almost 
exclusively made up of poems inspired by 
the World War, the collection forms a 
searching indictment of the entire bar- 
baric custom of resort to arms. Here are 
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a throng of verses, most of them emi- 
nently fitted for quotation, which picture 
various phases of the whole horrible busi- 
ness, rising in solemn crescendo to give 
added radiance, by contrast, to the vision 
of a warless world with which the volume 
closes. Heart-rending as many of, them 
are, their publication at the present time 
has a particular significance and value 
because of the service they are likely to 
render by giving increased force to the 
universal demand for peace. Of particular 
interest are the poems in memory of 
Woodrow Wilson, anticipating what many 
already feel will be the final verdict of 
posterity. To the function performed by 
the poet as seer and prophet, spokesman 
for God, the collection bears eloquent 
witness. A. R. H. 


A Village Hampden 
AN EMPIRE BUILDER OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


By Fred H. Taft. Los Angeles: Parker, Stone, 
and Baird Co. $2.00. 


The sort of local chronicle book which 
ought to be more numerous. It is a life 
of Stephen H. Taft, founder of Humboldt, 
Iowa. The drama of the settlement of 
the West has never been fully told. 
Herbert Quick and Hamlin Garland have 
done much, but more still remains to be 
done. Mr. Taft’s son tells the story of 
how his parents left New York State and 
took up land in northern Towa, together 
with a colony of like-minded people. The 
ideals of the community were high, and 
the labors of Mr. Taft pointed the way 
to a fine development. The settlement 
never had a saloon; but it did have a 
liberal church, good schools, and a grist 
mill. In course of time a college was 
started, but it did not last long. Taft 
Park, the Unitarian church, the county 
government, even the railroad, are all 
monuments to the energy of Mr. Taft. An 
appendix gives some of Mr. Taft’s ser- 
mons and addresses, and his will. EF. 


The Cape 


Carp Cop: Irs Propt® AND THEIR Hisrory. 
By Henry C. Kittredge. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

To thousands of people who are Cape- 
Codders either by birth or by adoption, 
there is only one Cape. In their estima- 
tion, no other cape in the world compares 
with that which forms the eastern ex- 
tremity of the State of Massachusetts. 
Iver their dreams are haunted by its 
shady roads, quaint villages, the long 
stretches of its wave-washed shores. All 
these will hail Mr. Kittredge’s book with 
a shout of hearty welcome. Nor will they 
be disappointed. To this unique expanse 
of territory, he has done full justice. 
Himself a son of Cape Cod by birthright, 
who, by personal contacts, many times 
repeated, knows every cove and marsh 
and hamlet, he was particularly well- 
fitted to rehearse the saga of the Cape as 
it has unfolded through the three cen- 
turies of its history. Employing a style 
smooth, cultivated, lit by many touches 
of humor as quiet as it is subtle, he leads 
his readers on a personally-conducted tour 
of the Cape, both past and present. Be- 
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ginning with a chapter dealing with the 
geological origins of the region, the book 
proceeds to describe the coming of the 
first settlers, the planting of the early 
towns, the development of colonial gov- 
ernment, with its close relation to 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims. Other 
chapters treat of the history of the various 
towns through subsequent periods of our 
national history, together with the part 
played by them in successive wars, the 
evolution of sundry industries, especially 
those connected with the sea, fishing, 
whaling, and clipper ships. Vivid chapters 
about the Cape Cod Indians, Storms, 
Wrecks, and Wreckers, The Church, and, 
finally, The Canal, fill out a work rich 
in human interest, yet no less notable 
for his historical accuracy and careful 
scholarship. The mass of material con- 
sulted by the author in preparation for 
his task must have been tremendous. 
From the throng of persons mentioned, 
there are only two conspicuous omissions. 
Surely, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw de- 
served recognition; and not even a foot- 
note is granted to Joseph C. Lincoln! 
Barring: these minor defects, wholly de- 
serving of praise is this chronicle, through 
whose pages blow salt-laden winds of 
and which delineates one of the 


ocean, 
most picturesque backgrounds of our 
national life. A.R. H. 


The Immortal Hope 


Tub RPSURRECTION OF MAN. By the Vener- 
able R. H. Charles, Archdeacon of Westminster. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


In the realm of eschatology, apocalyptics, 
and their main theme, the future life of 
man, there is no peer to Dr. Charles. To 
him we owe the translation into English 
of the Pseudepigrapha and Apocrypha of 
the inter-testamental period and the con- 
sequent accessibility for the student of 
Christian beliefs of knowledge of the theo- 
logical background in which the Founder 
of our religion lived and moved and had 
his being. We have here from the pen of 
Dr. Charles a volume of sermons, most of 
them delivered at Westminster Abbey, 
dealing with the subject in which he is 
most thoroughly versed. The first five 
trace the development of the doctrine of 
immortality among Jews and Christians. 
Like all modern Anglican scholars, Dr. 
Charles finds that the true Christian faith 
is not in an eternal punishment for sin- 
ners, but either in ultimate universal sal- 
vation or in conditional immortality. Then 
follow four sermons giving the arguments 
for and against the immortal hope. Dr. 
Charles faces the facts; and although he 
cannot demonstrate in the scientific sense, 
he does put forth such reasons as must 
furnish the necessary basis for anyone 
whose faith in the goodness of God is such 
as to need immortality for its complement. 
He does not believe in the resurréctio 
carnis, but in the immortality of the soul. 
Even our Lord did not rise from the tomb, 
but actually never died in any sense ex- 
cept the bodily. From the moment of 
death on the cross, Jesus was alive, among 
the disciples, hidden from them by their 
own earthly-mindedness. In this sense, 
Unitarians can join hands with Anglicans ; 
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for if we are all immortal, then truly must 
Christ be not a dead prophet but a living 
spirit. 

The rest of the sermons in the book are 
likewise based on critical study of the Old 
and New Testaments. One on “Loving God 
With the Mind” insists with all the fervor 
of a Martineau that “the creed that can- 
not bear investigation is in a perilous con- 
dition, and can never be a source of 
strength to man, in the hour when he 
needs it most”. To Dr. Charles there is 
no infallible system of doctrine; but rather 
is it the duty of the Church to produce in 
her members the Christlike life. Anglo- 
Catholics may rage never so furiously over 
the breadth of tolerance breathed in these 
sermons; but it is cheering to those out- 
side the great Anglican communion to 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
learn that she is still preserving her his- 
toric comprehensiveness in spite of the or- 
ganized efforts of small-minded zealots. 
The reviewer is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the Sundays of Lent on the rise 
and development of the Biblical doctrine 
of Immortality, based confessedly on this 
volume of sermons. Many of our preachers 
will find Dr. Charles a welcome relief 
after having been fed up on so much that 
poses as religion in this unbelieving age. 
J. O0.P. 


A Footnote to History 


I Saw Bootu SHOOT LINCOLN. By W. J. 
Ferguson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Vompany. 
$2.50. 

Nearing the close of his long theatrical 
career, Mr. Ferguson recounts the part 
played by him as an eyewitness of one of 
the great tragedies of history. A boy of 
fourteen, he was standing in the wings 
on the stage of Ford’s Theater when 
Abraham Lincoln was shot by John 
Wilkes Booth. The call boy of the play- 
house, elected to perform a minor part, 
with Miss Laura Keene, awaiting his cue, 
standing directly opposite the presidential 
box, he heard the shot, saw Booth leap 
to the stage, run by him, and escape by a 
door opening into an alley behind the 
theater. A few minutes later, the lad 
went with Miss Keene to the box and saw 
the wounded President before he was car- 
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ried to the house across the street, where 
he died. With an abundance of vivid 
detail, Mr. Ferguson narrates the happen- 
ings of that fateful night, filling out his 
story with personal anecdotes of both 
Booth and Lincoln, as well as of his ex- 
periences following the tragedy. His book 
has real value, in that it corrects some 
of the traditions which are still asserted 
as facts. For example, Booth did not 
shout Sic semper tyrannis, when, after 
the shooting, he darted across the stage; 
nor did he signal to the stage gasman to 
shut off the lights; nor was there any 
noticeable flow of blood from the shot he 
had fired. He also makes it plain that 
the soldier appointed to guard Lincoln 
must have been absent from his post of 
duty, and he adds several curious co- 
incidences which are strikingly dramatic. 
A footnote to history, the book has signifi- 
eance and worth. Fully illustrated with 
contemporary photographs and a plan of 
the stage, it is certain to be widely read 
and to find a place on the shelves of all 
collectors of Lincolniana. A.R. H. 


Dolce far Niente 


THe Book oF PUKA-PuKA. By Robert Dean 
Frisbie. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 


To live, the only white man, on a lonely 
island in the South Seas, to become 
enamored of the life, and even after nine 
years to decline to leave it—all these, and 
more, are in the book. The Atlantic 
Monthly has given some of these chapters, 
but one needs the book to get the entire 
story. Frisbie does not pity himself; on 
the contrary, he is glad to be away from 
the restraints and conventions of civilized 
life. He is a pagan, glorious and un- 
ashamed; but he is also an artist in words 
and pictures: As a trader, he sees the 
humorous in his customers; as a pagan, 
he is interested in their beliefs and prac- 
tices; as an observer, he does not like the 
brand of Christianity he finds; and as a 
lover he is ardent, and—shall we say?— 
little restrained. Out of the far-away 
Pacific come some quaint and winsome 
characters. Before the book is finished, 
one feels well acquainted with William, 
the heathen, Sea Foam the preacher, and 
those alluring girls Little Sea and Desire. 
But our advice is to read the book and 
revel in its humor, its vivid descriptions, 


its fund of engaging characters. BE. F. 
Tabloid Review 
ROMANCH OF THH MACHINE. By Michael 


Pupin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.00. 


A vigorous apology for a machine age, 
showing how three machines, the tele- 
phone, the radio, and the gas engine, have 
succeeded in welding us together into one 
nation and give promise of similarly weld- 
ing the whole world. Part of the book is 
naive: Pupin apparently accepts Adam’s 
fall as literal; and he silently ignores 
such recent events as the raising of tele- 
phone rates to cover stock-watering or 
overvaluation, E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Geography Game 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


“What fun it is to read the automobile 
number plates!” exclaimed Mother, as the 
family drove along the highway. 

“We do it, too”, spoke up Jack, who was 
sitting with his sister on the back seat. 

“The highest one we have seen is 
990,872”, said Betty. 

“Where did it come from?” 
Father. 

“Oh, we never bother to see where they 
come from”, replied Betty. ‘“We are play- 
ing a game together, and are hunting for 
the lowest and highest registrations.” 

“There is another game to play with 
automobile plates”, said Mother. 

“What is it?’ asked both children at 
once. 

“It’s a new Geography Game”, ex- 
plained Mother. I often play it by my- 
self, but it is much more fun to play it 
with others.” 

“A Geography Game? How do you play 
it?” asked Jack. He was especially fond 
of geography. 

“A Geography Game! I know I shall 
not like that!’ exclaimed Betty. 

“One way is to count all the out-of- 
State cars, and the other point is to have 
the longest list of cities and towns shown 
by the plates. The game could run for 
a week or for three months”, suggested 
Mother. 

“What’s the prize for the three-months 
game?” Jack’s eyes twinkled as he put 
his question. i 

“A book on the remotest place found”, 
said Mother promptly. 

“Really?” Jack’s voice sounded doubt- 
ful. 

“Really.” Mother was delighted that 
one of the children liked her game. 

And so the Taleott family began this 
new way to study geography. That eve- 
ning the “Rules and Regulations” were 
formulated in front of the cheerful eve- 
ning fire. 

The time for their new game was to 
be one month, to be lengthened if it proved 
interesting. Each night at the dinner 
table, one of the family was to take his 
turn in submitting the list of cars which 
he had seen with number plates of States 
other than his own. As the children went 
to school in a bus, they had a chance to 
see many cars, and Mother and Father 
were out in the family car each day. 

But this was not all. If the game rested 
there, it would develop into nothing but 
accuracy of sight and memory. So Mother 
said: ‘Each night, the one who has the 
turn is to bring in interesting information 
about the farthest State reported from our 
home State. For instance, if Betty sees 
Connecticut, Texas, and New York, she 
will tell us all she knows about Texas.” 

“Where shall I look for things about 
Texas, if it should be my turn to report?” 
asked Betty. 


asked 


“Bring your geography home from 
school that afternoon”, suggested Jack. 
“T’ll bring home my history the same night 
and work with you.” 

“Oh, if we can bring history into it, 
I shall like the game”, said Betty. 

“Bring in any kind of information”, 
said Mother. ’ 

“And be sure it is accurate’, added 
Father. 

The game was on. At the end of the 
week, Father said, as he took his seat 
at the dinner table: “It seems to me we’re 
learning a great deal about our United 
States and Canada. This game is bring- 
ing me up to date!” 

“Me, too’, echoed Mother. “I learn 
something new every day. It is your turn 
to-night, Jack. What auto plates have 
you seen to-day?” 

‘I saw one that took quite a little study”, 
said Jack. ‘There were four outside of 
our State—Ohio, Vermont, Illinois, and 
Connecticut; so Illinois was my hunting 
ground. Do you know where Illinois is, 
Betty ?” 

“My geography is poor”, laughed Betty, 
“but this game is improving it, and I may 
know something, in time. Yes, I know 
where Illinois is, because a few nights ago 
I found a car with a ‘Detroit, Michigan’, 
and when I looked up Michigan I saw 
Illinois! It is south of Wisconsin.” 

“Good for you!” laughed Jack. Then 
he continued, “Instead of telling you any- 
thing about the cities of Illinois or its 
physical features, I’ve looked up about its 
people.” 

“That’s a good way to study geography. 
I like that scheme”, encouraged Betty. 

“Encouragement helps’, said Jack good- 
naturedly. Then from an envelope he 
took four maps of Illinois which he had 
traced and inked in, and upon which he 
had marked the principal rivers and cities. 
“Here are some maps I made”, he said as 
he passed them around. 

“Why, you’ve got Springfield the capi- 
tal! I thought Chicago was the capital”, 
exclaimed Betty. “It’s one of the largest 
cities in the world.” 

“But size doesn’t make it the capital”, 
replied her brother. “The capital is where 
the laws of the State are handled, and 
the State House of Illinois is in Spring- 
field.” 

“T never knew that before”, said Betty. 

Jack glared at his sister in boy fashion, 
and then proceeded with his story. 
“Tlinois is called the Prairie State, and 
in the World War the soldiers who went 
from that State were called ‘The Prairie 
Division’. It gets its name from the 
Illini Indians who lived in that section, 
and whose name meant ‘men’. When the 
French came, they added their adjective 
termination ‘ois’. The State arms consist 
of an American eagle, perched upon a 
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bowlder on a prairie, with the rising sun 
in the background. The motto is: Sover- 
eignty—National Union. 

“Great herds of cattle are raised in 
Illinois. Corn is the leading crop, with 
oats next in importance. It produces . 
much crude oil. The northern section con- 
ducts a large dairy business. There is a 
good deal more along this line, but that’s 
all I had time to take down”, explained 
Jack, as he stopped for a rest. 

“T like cows myself!’ said Betty. 

Jack laughed with the rest of the 
family. “There were so many interesting 
things about Illinois that it was hard to 
choose what to give, and I couldn’t stick 
to one point every second.” 

“You are doing good work, son’, said 
Father. “Go on!” 

“The schools are very good, and the 
University of Illinois heads the school 
system. There are many smaller colleges 
all over the State”, he began. Then, turn- 
ing to his sister, he said, “Now I’m com- 
ing to the people; and you will like this 
part, Betty, because it brings in quite a 
bit of history. 

“The first white men to visit this State 
were Marquette and Joliet, and in 1673 
they crossed it by way of the Illinois 
River, which you will see on your maps. 
They were Jesuit priests, missionaries, 
and explorers from Canada who were 
given the job of tracing the course of the 


Higher Life 


There is a Height higher than mortal 
thought ; 

There is a Love warmer than mortal 
love ; 

There is a Life which taketh not its 
hues 

From Earth or earthly things, and so 
grows pure, 


And higher than the petty cares of men, 
And is a blessed life and glorified. 
—Lewis Morris. 


Sentence Sermon 
God is in all that liberates and lifts; 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and con- 
soles. 
—James R. Lowell. 


Mississippi River. By these explorations 
they learned that the river flowed into 
the Gulf of Mexico. (These facts are 
accurate, Father, because I copied them 
from your new encyclopedia!) Marquette 
founded a Mission among the Indians. He 
had great influence over them, and they 
liked him. His statue stands in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
Then there is a city in Illinois named for 
the other priest-explorer, Joliet.” 

“Yes, I see it”, exclaimed Betty, re- 
ferring to her map. “It’s not far from 
Chicago and is on the Illinois River.” 

“Good for you, Jack”, said Mother. 
“You are teaching us many things.” 

Jack had more to say. “There are two 
more explorers that have to do with this 
State. They are La Salle and his trusty 
companion, Tonti. They were from 
Canada, too. But, of course, the outstand- 
ing name of this State is Lincoln.” 
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“But Lincoln was born in Kentucky”, 
interrupted Betty. 

“IT know that”, replied her brother. 
“But when he was twenty-one years old 
his father moved to Illinois, and from 
that time Lincoln was a son of that State. 
Ulysses S. Grant is another Illinois man, 
though he, too, was born outside the State. 
When the Civil War began, he was living 
at his father’s home in Illinois; so that 
State claims him. And there are John 
Alexander Logan and George Rogers 
Clark, both identified with Illinois, but I 
didn’t have time to find anything about 
them.” 

“You have given us something very in- 
teresting”, said Father. ‘This evening I 
think I shall spend a little time looking 
up those last two men you mentioned.” 

“Tell me what you find, will you, Father, 
for I’d like to know”, said Jack, who ap- 
peared deeply interested in Illinois. 

“Look, Jack!’ spoke up Betty. “I’ve 
made a map of Ilinois with the mashed 
potato that was left in the dish! It’s as 
good as a clay map.” - 

Everybody laughed and looked and ex- 
claimed, for Betty had made a very good 
map on her plate, and Mother said, ““When- 
ever I see an Illinois number plate, I shall 
think of this evening.” 

“Well, Mother, it’s your turn to-mor- 
row”, said Jack. 

“JT am afraid I shall have to go out in 
the car early in the morning to get my 
number plate’, said Mother, “and then 
spend the rest of the day studying at the 
library. You have set me a good pace.” 

This new game of Automobile Number 
. Plate Geography was popular in the Tal- 
cott home for a long time. 
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Cassandra and General George 
Washington’s Silver Plate 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


In Alexandria, in the long-ago days of 
the Civil War, there lived a little girl 
whose name was Cassandra. When United 
' States troops took possession of General 
George Washington’s home town, this little 
girl was glad that they did not seize Christ 
Church for a hospital. All other churches 
in Alexandria were turned into hospitals 
during that sad time. Army chaplains 
preached in the pulpit of the church Gen- 
eral George Washington had loved and 
attended, and soldiers in blue uniforms 
went to the services. 

Many and many a Sunday morning be- 
fore the war, this little Cassandra had let 
her gaze and her thoughts wander from 
the pulpit in the direction of General 
George Washington’s pew, which was 
marked by a silver plate. She used to 
think and think about the days when the 
family from Mount Vernon had arrived in 
the coach and on horseback, to walk down 
the aisle and enter that pew. She never 
tired of dreaming of the glories of that 
olden time when the first President of the 
United States lived. 

‘The Alexandrians, though, no longer at- 
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tended services in their beloved old church 
after the United States Army took posses- 
sion; so that Sunday after Sunday during 
the war, little Cassandra went with her 
family to the Odd Fellows’ Hall, where 
Rey. Kenzie J. Stewart of Christ Church 
conducted the services for his flock. But 
the little girl was always homesick for her 
own church, even though she was glad 
that it was not used for a hospital. 

One day in the middle of a certain week, 
Cassandra and two friends yentured into 
their church to look around. They were 


The Return 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Old friends are coming back each hour, 
With every sunbeam, every show’r; 
I see some sweet familiar thing 
That whispers of the dawning spring. 

i H (hay ie pore rf 
Sweet snowdrop, crocus, daffodil, e 
Their coming sets the world athrill! 
Bright tulip, dainty bleeding heart; 
Of springtime’s pageant they’re a part. 

\ 

Some glad surprise I find each day 
When friends come back who’ve been away. 


glad to see that nothing was disturbed. 
The Yankees were not so bad, after all. 
They not only worshiped God in the old 
church, but they respected the memory of 
General George Washington. 

But, as little Cassandra whispered to 
her friends, it was hard to tell what might 
happen later, and she believed that some 
one should save the silver plate marking 
the President’s pew before it was stolen. 

So those three little girls unscrewed the 
silver plate for safe keeping, and Cas- 
sandra put it in her pocket. 

Soon the news spread that some vandal 
had stolen the silver plate from General 
George Washington’s pew, and a search 
was made for it. 

At last soldiers in blue uniforms called 
at Cassandra’s home and astonished her 
father by asking him to return the plate. 
Cassandra’s respected father had been one 
of the church wardens before the war. 

He said he didn’t know anything about 
it, and he didn’t, either. Why, yes, they 
could come in and search for the plate if 
they chose, it certainly would not be found 
in his house. 

But the silver plate was found then and 
there, in little daughter Cassandra’s 
pocket ! 

And why did she take it? Why did 
three little girls do such a thing as that? 
For they had been seen to enter the 
church, and it was soon afterward that 
the plate was missed. Could she explain? 

Certainly she could explain it. That 
silver plate was a priceless treasure. Even 
churches were not safe places for treasures 
in war time. She had removed it for 
safe-keeping; so that it would not be 
stolen. 

Of course we do not know what Cas- 
sandra’s father said to his daughter when 
the polite soldier thanked him for the 
silver plate. But we do know that that 
long-ago little girl of Alexandria had the 
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right idea. The silver plate was put back 
where it belonged, only to be stolen before 
the war was over. The original silver 
plate has never been seen from that day 
to this, and the one now marking the pew, 
and which is bolted on, is only a copy of 
the one that was kept bright and shining 
in General Washington’s time. When the 
war was over and the church was again 
in the hands of its own vestrymen, the 
priceless records of marriages, births, and 
deaths were also gone forever. 

Of course, little long-ago Cassandra did 
wrong, but her patriotic heart was right; 
and the men of Alexandria and of the 
United States Army should have heeded 
her words of wisdom. 

Let us hope that when the soldiers in 
blue had gone that day to restore the 
silver plate to the Washington pew—let 
us hope that Cassandra’s father merely 
said in an understanding fashion: “My 
daughter, see that you never let this 
happen again.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Capitol Pages 


Hach member of Congress is allowed a 
certain number of appointments, and, 
under this system, he may send to his 
home town for some likely boy to run a 
Capitol elevator while going to Washing- 
ton night school, or he may give another 
lad a chance to run errands in the Senate 
or the House. Pages get four dollars a 
day, Sundays and holidays included. 
Senate pages must be between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen; some are older. If 
they have not completed grammar school, 
they must attend special classes at the 
Capitol or go to night school. Among the 
pages there are always more applicants 
than jobs. 

Recently the Senate pages organized 
their own Boy Scout Troop. Charles HE. 
Jackson, secretary to Senator Smith of 
South Carolina, is acting Scoutmaster. The 
Senate scouts meet in a room in the base- 
ment, and a former senator has offered 
them his estate on which to camp in 
summer. 

Every winter the Vice-President treats 
the pages to a turkey dinner. This year, 
fourteen-year-old Frank Kearney, think- 
ing the gavel used by Mr. Curtis was in- 
effectual, presented him with a tomahawk, 
referring to it as “an instrument which 
early American history credits as having 
imposed silence on many men’’, 


Weather Balloons 


Human beings cannot ascend to heights 
of ten or fifteen miles to obtain the scien- 
tific data which the Weather Bureau must 
have. Therefore balloons are sent up. 
The latest balloon used for this purpose 
is made of rubber. When it reaches a 
certain height, it is burst by the outward 
pressure of the gas it contains and the 
meteorograph falls to the ground with its 
record of atmospheric pressure, tempera- 
ture, and humidity. ; 
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The Christian Register 


To Discontinue North Carolina School, 
Are Considering Churches and Library 


A statement from the General Alliance 


BOUT thirty years ago, in several re- 
mote and isolated spots on the south- 
east coast of North Carolina, Unitarians 
started churches and schools, where none 
existed. The people of these communities 
were pure Americans of colonial ancestry, 
but cut off from communication with the 
world by almost impassable marshes, no 
roads or practically none, and no bridges 
over the ‘‘branches” or streams. 

These churches and schools were main- 
tained as long as there was need for them, 
but the object was to inspire and assist, 
not to rival or duplicate; so when the 
State began to progress and establish its 
own schools and build roads which made 
them accessible, the activities were gradu- 
ally withdrawn, until this year there re- 
mained three churches and a commercial 
school. 

A recent investigation of conditions 
shows that North Carolina is covering it- 
self with a network of wide, hard-surfaced, 
well-drained roads, with bridges over the 
branches, and the Federal Congress is just 
completing an inland waterway from New 
York to the far South, which directly 
passes Swansboro. The long period of 
isolation is rapidly passing. As a simple 
illustration, the trip from Maysville, the 
nearest approach of the railroad, to 
Swansboro is now made in an automobile 
no less than an hour, while in Mr. Robin- 
son’s time it required a day. 

The State is making great strides in its 
educational system, establishing consoli- 
dated schools—big, modern brick build- 
ings, in strategic geographical centers, 
transporting the children in motor busses. 
A building of fourteen rooms is under con- 
struction in Swansboro, just opposite the 
Emmerton School, and will be ready for 
occupancy in the autumn. Let no one 
think the millennium has arrived, but the 
State is making a beginning and getting 
ready to assume its own burden. Tele- 
phones and automobiles are helping to con- 
nect with the world at large. HEducation 
and contact with the outside are bound to 
work reforms. 

In view of this progress, it appears that 
the best service the General Alliance can 
render now is to discontinue the com- 
mercial school and give the State an op- 
portunity to solve its own problem. An 
interview with the county superintendent 
and a group of professors at the Engineer- 
ing College of the State University at 
Raleigh confirmed this opinion. Then it 
was learned that many denominational 
schools are considering the same situa- 
tion, and, as one of the professors stated, 
“fighting for their lives”. 

Emmerton School existed because it was 
needed, not to provide work for a com- 
mittee. If the State can meet that need, 
it should be commended and congratulated, 
and the nation should rejoice that one 
more commonwealth is striving to be equal 
to its own responsibilities. 

In that spirit and with continued in- 
terest in the educational advancement of 


the State of North Carolina, the Board of 
the General Alliance has voted to discon- 
tinue the commercial school at Swansboro. 

Plans for continuing work in the 
churches at Shelter Neck, White Oak, and 
Swansboro, with their church schools, the 
library at Swansboro, and whatever Scout 
and other activities the minister and his 
wife may be able to maintain, are under 
consideration. 


Tuckerman School Notes 


School sessions were resumed Monday, 
March 31, after a week’s vacation. 

Dean Henry H. Meyer of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service spoke to a group of parish 
assistants at the School on Monday eye- 
ning, April 7. His subject was “Some 
Practical Problems in Parish Work’. 

Special lecturers and their subjects dur- 
ing the second semester are: Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, “Unitarian Organization in 
America, England, and Transylvania’; 
William Roger Greeley, “The Laymen’s 
League’; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, “The 
Women’s Alliance”; Mrs. Inez Clay, “The 
Junior Alliance”; Miss Katherine Glidden, 
“The Y. P. R. U.”; Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
and Prof. John M. Ratcliffe, ‘“Universal- 
ism, Its History and Organization’; Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot and Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, “Community Social Service and the 
Church.” 

The students have recently enjoyed a 
trip to Melrose, Mass., as guests of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins, a member of the 
faculty, and to Hyde Park, Mass., as 
guests of Mrs. Margaret Eggleston Owen, 
also a faculty member. A trip to Win- 
chester, Mass., to inspect the new parish 
house, will be made April 24, and a visit 
to Hingham, Mass., is arranged for a 
Saturday early in May. 

Tuckerman graduation will be held this 
year Monday, May 19, at 3.15 p.m., at the 
Second Chureh in Boston, Mass. Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, will 
give the address. The Tuckerman School 
Association luncheon will be held on the 
same day at the Second Church, also. 

The School will close Wednesday, 
May 28. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the last regular meeting of the 
season Monday evening, April 21, at the 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. 
Supper will be at 6 P.mM., departmental 
conferences at 7 P.m., and the general 
meeting with the addresses at 8 p.m. The 
speaker, Prof. William Wallace Fenn of 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give the third and last lec- 
ture of his course on “New England Uni- 
tarianism”, discussing “The Transcenden- 
talist Period”. All persons interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


School began the spring term April 1, 
with every seat in the Chapel filled at the 
opening Assembly. An increase in the en- 
roliment of the Junior School boarding 
department was announced. 

The honor roll for the last half of the 
winter term was announced as follows: 
Frederick B. Tolles of Newtonville, Mass., 
97144 per cent; John F. Sanborn, Jr., of 
Andover, N.H., 9434 per cent.; Isabel A. 
Gray of Potter Place, N.H., 9334 per cent. ; 
Laurel B. Pickett of Brockton, Mass., 
92 4/5 per cent.; Charles BE. Davis of New 
London, N.H., 91% per cent.; Ruth L. 
Murdoch of Waltham, Mass., 90144 per 
cent.; Mary Murdoch of Waltham, 90% 
per cent.; Ernest E. Towne of New Lon- 
don, 89% per cent.; Marion B. Andrews 
of Andover, 88% per cent.; Edward P. 
Morse of Wollaston, Mass., 88% per cent. ; 
Byron S. Davis of Concord, N.H., 88%4 per 
cent.; Joseph T. Johnson of Pleasantville, 
N.Y., 8734 per cent.; Elinor ©. Hall of 
Andover, 871% per cent.; H. Bllsworth 
Lyon of Salisbury, N.H., 87% per cent.; 
Susan Powers of Arlington, Mass., 8714 per 
cent.; B. Arlene Sawyer of North Wilmot, 
N.H., 87% per cent.; George W. Young of 
East Andover, 8634 per cent.; Helena I. T. 
Bailie of Cambridge, Mass., 86 3/5 per 
cent.; Norman C. Drummond of Newton 
Center, Mass., 86 3/5 per cent.; John R. 
Miles of Canton, N.Y., 86 2/5 per cent.; 
John Aldrich of Hast Andover, 8644 per 
cent.; Leland Welch of New London, 86%4 
per cent.; David G. Murray of Dorchester, 
Mass., 86 per cent.; Harry BH. Burnham of 
Andover, 851% per cent.; Muriel C. Haley 
of East Andover, 851% per cent.; Gertrude 
Perry of North Wilmington, Mass., 854 
per cent.; Arthur R. Sadler of Hopedale. 
Mass., 851%, per cent.; Lydia M. Wood- 
ward of Wilmot Flat, N.H., 8514 per cent. ; 
Margaret B. Adams of Salisbury, 85 per 
cent.; John F. Tucker of Medfield, Mass., 
85 per cent.; Dorothy C. Sanborn of Salis- 
bury, 843, per cent.; and Henry T. 
Clifford of Franklin, N.H., 84 2/3 per cent. 

Hach year the Headmaster presents a 
gold-filled basketball to the boy and the 
girl who show improvement in playing 
during the season. This year these 
awards were made to Wayne K. Wheeler, 
1930, of New London and to Katharine 
M. MacKenzie, 1931, of Andover. 

The various events which had to be 
postponed from February because of a 
measles quarantine were held during the 
first half of April: the Proctor Players’ 
presentation of “Captain Applejack”, and 
the Athletic Association fair, entertain- 
ment, and dance. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell 
spent most of the vacation in Washington, 
D.C., during which time they were shown 
the courtesy of the United States Senate 
gallery through the kindness of Senator 
Henry Keyes of New Hampshire. They 
listened to several debates on the tariff 
question. En route home they stopped off 
in New York City. March 28, Mr. 
Wetherell spoke before two hundred people 
at the annual Ladies’ Night of the Lay- 
men’s League Chapter at Springfield, Mass. 
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The Ghrisiad Register 


Channing Conference, Newport Church 


in Anniversary of Channing’s Bicth 


Dr. Lord, Mr. Pennington, and Dr. Saunderson are the speakers 


HE one hundred and twenty-eighth 

session of the Channing Conference had 
a peculiar significance because of its his- 
torical associations. The session was held 
on the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
April 6, in the Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, R.I., and the Conference united 
with the local church in celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the 
corner stone of the church and the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Channing, who was born in a street 
hard by. The program was shaped with 
these anniversaries in mind. 

The Conference opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Dwight 
F. Mowery, the minister of the church. 
There were two excellent addresses in the 
afternoon, one by Dr. Augustus M. Lord 
of Providence, R.I., and the other by Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree, Mass. 
Both of these addresses were scholarly 
and impressive. 

Dr. Lord spoke on “Tradition and Prog- 
ress”. He began by taking up the relation 
between tradition and progress, saying: 
“T want to apply the thoughts of the in- 
terdependence of tradition and progress 
to the tradition and progress of religion. 
The medium of religion is a living and 
growing literature of the spirit. Now the 
usé of this literature’ of the spirit is 
cleansing to the thoughts, confirming the 
faith, and shaping the conduct of man.” 

He proceeded to show how the roots of 
progress are in the past: ‘Out of the old, 
one can take the elements which are of 
value in the new.” He dwelt upon the 
character of Channing as inspiring and 
prophetic, reading extracts from the pri- 
vate letters of Channing that showed the 
great Unitarian’s joy in the world in 
which he lived and his sublime faith in 
the progress of humanity. 

Mr. Pennington, in speaking of “The 
Promise of Unitarianism”, presented Chan- 
ning as a progressive, a radical, and a 
prophet, paying tribute to the courage of 
Channing in championing good causes and 
never weighing consequences so far as his 
personal welfare was concerned. Mr. 
Pennington raised the question whether 
the “church of Channing” had lived up to 
the example and teachings of its great 
prophet. 

Asserting that Channing’s central prin- 
ciple of “the potential excellence of human 


nature and man’s capacity for disinterested 


benevolence” shaped his theology and his 
social philosophy, Mr. Pennington said: 
“By the dictates of that central prin- 
ciple, Channing championed the unpopular 
eause of abolition. By its dictates he 
heralded the rise of labor as the master 
movement of his age and threw himself 
into the movement for the adult educa- 
tion of laboring men. By its dictates he 
spoke out fearlessly against the luxury. 
the unproductive leisure, and the vested 


rights of the wealthy in his own church. 


By its dictates he set the limits of political 


government where it ceased to promote 
the welfare of humanity as a whole. He 
championed the cause of pacifism and 
urged men to refuse to follow their goy- 
ernment into an unjust war. By its dic- 
tates he protested against the accumula- 
tion of wealth and power in a few hands, 
and the tyranny of the unorganized ma- 
jority im setting any limit to free speech 
and the free press. 

“Has our church fulfilled the promise 
of Channing in these things? Has it 
raised a united voice against the tyranny 
of the majority and the abuses of capital- 
ism? Has it championed the cause of 
labor, and led in the movement of adult 
education of the laboring man? Is it the 
religious body which has done most for 
pacifism in America? Has it championed 
the cause of the League of Nations which 
Channing foretold? Has it shone illus- 
triously as the champion of free speech, 
when that right was denied the unpopular 
leaders of labor and those who dared to 
raise their voice against the tyranny of 
blind patriotism ? 

“The answer, by and large, is no. There 
have been notable exceptions. But alas, 
the rule! There are good reasons for 
this. The sources of many of these same 
evils have become lodged quite comfortably 
in our churches themselves.” 

The church of Channing awaits those 
who will drive the logic of Channing’s 
central principle “unfailingly into the pri- 
vate lives and the social issues of their 
day”, declared Mr. Pennington. 

After a devotional service led by Rev. 
William H. Parker of Fairhaven, Mass., 
the evening session was occupied by a 
program prepared by the people of the 
Newport church. It centered around an 
address by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
of Brighton, Mass., whose theme was ‘The 
Puritan Theology and Channing’s Faith’. 
Dr. Saunderson showed a thorough knowl- 
edge and profound insight of the Puritan 
and his institutions as developed in New 
England. He pointed out a fact too often 
overlooked, that with the faults and frail- 
ties of his age the Puritan more than any 
other man had the saving grace to dis- 
eover his own shortcomings and to find a 
remedy for them. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, John C. 
Knowles, Providence, R.I.; vice-president, 
Edward Drake, New Bedford, Mass.; 
treasurer, Augustus R. Pierce, Providence ; 
secretary, George L. Thompson, Dighton, 
Mass. It was voted to hold the October 
session of the Conference in Fairhaven. 
The meeting closed with a candlelight 
service conducted by the Channing Guild 
of Young people. 

During the recess between the sessions, 
a large number of the delegates visited 
the house in which Channing was born. 
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Hold Puritan Service 


At Waltham in recognition 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 

The First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Waltham, Mass., which dates back to 1696, 
is the second Unitarian church to repro- 
duce a Puritan service in recognition of 
the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary. The 
service was held March 16. 

It was opened with prayer by the min- 
ister, Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner. Then the 
congregation joined whole-heartedly in 
Singing the Hundredth Psalm to the tune 
of Old Hundredth, after it had been “lined 
out” by EF. K. Archibald, who served as 
ruling elder. Frederick A. Stearns, taking 
the part of the teacher, gave the Scrip- 
tural reading and commentary on Isaiah 
LV. The commentary was taken from 
“Annotations upon all the books of the 
Old and New Testaments wherein the text 
is explained, doubts resolved, scriptures 
paralleled and various readings observed” 
—London, 1645. Psalm LXXVIII, sung 
to the tune of St. Martin’s, was also “lined 
out”. 

The sermon was one delivered by Rey. 
Warham Williams at “Watertown w.p., 
Noy. 11, 1722 a.p.”; that is, at Waltham. 
The text was Hebrews x. 31, “It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” 


of 


Then followed the singing of John 
Milton’s “Rise God’, to the tune of 
Dundee. The congregation came forward 


and deposited their contribution with the 
tithing man, Clifton 8. Whitcomb, then 
returned to their seats. The benediction 
was pronounced with the congregation 
standing. The congregation remained in 
their pews until the minister and the 
teacher had left the church. 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
Installed at Jamestown 

Five Unitarian ministers participated in 
the installation of Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
as minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Jamestown, ‘'N.Y., March 24, and a tele- 
gram of greeting came from Rey. and Mrs. 
Alfred EH. von Stilli of Tulsa, Okla., Mr. 
yon Stilli having been Mr. Girelius’s im- 
mediate predecessor. The invocation was 
given by Dr. Ben F. Wilson, the newly 
called minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Erie, Pa. Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
of the Unitarian Church in Dunkirk, N.Y., 
read the Scripture lesson and offered the 
prayer of installation. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the installation sermon on “Sub- 
stance and Shadow in Religion”. 

Stuart M. Law, president of the board 
of the church, led the congregation in the 
act of installation. The charge to the 
minister was delivered by Rev. James B. 
Ford of the church in Meadville, Pa. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of the First Unitarian 
Church in Buffalo, N.Y., gave the charge 
to the congregation. Mr. Girelius has 
been conducting Sunday Lenten vesper 
services. All of the vesper sermons on 
“What Do Unitarians Believe?” have been 
published in The Jamestown Evening 
Journal, 


== 
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The Christian Register 


Book List on Psychical Research 
Suggested by Dr. M. W. Richardson 


N response to inquiries for the titles of 

books suitable for those who desire to 
study psychical research, THE REGISTER is 
pleased at this time to publish the follow- 
ing bibliography kindly suggested by Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, of Boston, whose 
researches and writings are known wher- 
ever psychic phenomena engage the in- 
terest of earnest students: 

“On the Threshold of the Unseen.” By 
Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

“The Reality of Psychic Phenomena.” 
By W. J. Crawford, D.Se. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York. 

“Thirty Years of Psychical Research.” 
By Charles Richet, Ph.D. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

‘From the Unconscious to the Con- 
scious.” By Gustave Geley, M.D. Harper 
Brothers, New York. 

“Researches into the Phenomena ~- of 
Modern Spiritualism.” By Sir William 
Crookes, F.R.S. Austin Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

“There Is No Death.” By Florence 
Marryat. David McKay, Philadelphia. 

“Spirit Teachings.” By William Stain- 


Maintenance, Founders’, 


ton Moses, M.A., Oxon. 
Alliance. 

“Flatland.” By C. H. Hinton, B.A. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

“A Primer of Higher Space.” By Claude 
Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“A Theory of the Mechanism of Sur- 
vival.” By W. Whately Smith, B.A. BE. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

“The Child of the Dawn.” By Arthur 
C. Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

“Patience Worth.” By Casper S. Yost. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York. 

“The History of Spiritualism.” By 
Arthur Conan Doyle, M.D., LL.D. Cassell 
& Company, London. 

“The Invisible Playmate.” By William 
Canton. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. 

“Death-Bed Visions.” By Sir William 
F. Barrett, F.R.S. Methuen Company, 
London. 

“The Phenomena of Materialization.” 
By Baron von Schrenck Notzing. Trans- 
lated and published, London. 

“Facts of Psychie Science.” By A. 
Campbell Holms. Kegan Paul, London. 


London Spiritual 


Pension Funds 


Have Gifts from Worcester Conference 


HE Worcester Conference, meeting in 

Ware, Mass., for its sixty-third annual 
gathering, March 20, appropriated $100 to 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., $50 to the 
Founders’ Fund of the General Alliance, 
and $25 to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, as gifts in addition to those made 
by the constituent churches. It also 
favored giving $50 for a new bell in the 
spire about to be built on the church in 
Westboro, Mass. Repeatedly this confer- 
ence has been chronicled for its generosity 
to various Unitarian causes. 

Resolutions urging upon the London 
Conference as great a measure of disarma- 
ment as is possible, and expressing appre- 
ciation for the services rendered Unita- 
rianism by the late William Howard Taft, 
were passed unanimously. 

The speakers were President Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Ernest G. Adams of Providence, 
R.I., and Rev. Owen W. Eames, minister 
of the Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
Mass. President Cornish gave a compre- 
hensive and vivid picture of the mis- 
sionary work of the Association, not only 
in this country, but around the world, 
from Iceland to India and the Philippines. 

Mr. Adams, who has rendered many 
and distinguished services to the liberal 
cause, spoke stirringly on “Loyalty to Uni- 
tarianism”’. Mr. Eames gave an earnest 
and illuminating discussion of “The Mis- 
sion of Unitarianism”. 


Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
secretary of the conference, made these 
personal mentions in his annual report: 

“During the year we have lost four of 
our ministerial brethren, two by removal, 
Rey. Robert C. Douthit from Petersham 
and Rey. Arthur B. Whitney from Leomin- 
ster, and two by death, Rey. Alfred Free 
of Winchendon and Rev. John M. Wilson 
of Harvard. Mention, too, should be made 
in this connection of Jonathan Smith of 
Clinton, for many years president of this 
conference and all his long life a loyal 
Unitarian. 

“Much as we deplore the loss of these 
men, we are glad to welcome to the fellow- 
ship of our conference Messrs. Tidd of 
Sturbridge, Wilson of Grafton, Weis of 
Lancaster, Stoneham of Winchendon, and 
last, though by no means least, Rey. 
Gladys Townsend of Barre.” 

‘For the thirty-sixth year, Dr. Duncan 
was elected secretary and treasurer. John 
G. Faxon, postmaster of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, J. 
Clarence Hill of Athol, Mass.; second 
vice-president, Maj. George W. Knowlton, 
Jr., of West Upton, Mass.; directors, 
Elbert W. Marso of Hopedale, Mass., 
J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware, Mass., Frank 
Er. Howard of Clinton, Mass., Mrs. Arthur 
P. Bagg of Worcester, Mass., Edward FB. 
Allen of Marlboro, Mass., and Miss M. L. 
Hawkins of Lancaster, Mass. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1930 
Already acknowledged.............- $9,464.48 
Mar. 1. Associate Members........ 18.10 
1. Society in Waltham, Mass.. 114.20 
5. Hamburg, N.Y., Branch Wo- 
men’s . Alliance. «.:% as. << 10.00 
10. Marlboro, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance. 022.955 6% 25.09 
10. Chureh School, Chestnut 
EIU1), > SM sy Sirsa armk al e 10.00 
10. Miss Minna B. Hall, Brook- 
dine;:: Mada.) Gini ee eee 10.00 
10. Second Church, Boston, Mass. 625.09 
10. First Congregational Unl- 
tarian Church, Shelbyville, 
1) eer pa eee ee 8.00 
10. The gece Church, Salem, 
Mags, 150i. hiss e sR 180.00 


12. Socket in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 50.00 


12. Second Parish, Hingham, 
EY Pe Aree ae 25.00 
13. seal Church, Salem, Mass. 
woddifiongl” ol: be vee 3.00 
13. Leominster, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 25.00 
14. Chelsea, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance........... 5.00 
14. Society in Belfast, Maine, 
HdGIMONAl sh. ois 30.006 esd 5.00 
14. Society in Springfield, Mass. 300.00 
17. New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women, New York, 
INGM PL aids Cae one ae ioeee 10.00 
uly Gar ee is ‘Cooke, Bellefonte, Pa.. 10.00 
17. Se es in Lincoln, Mass.. 25.00 
18. Sandwich, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance, :2:0ssoeas 10.00 
18. Society in Manchester, Mass. 25.00 
18. Society in Cohasset, Mass.. 28.00 
20. Society in Francestown, N.H. 5.00 
22. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
TON,. DORMS 73. tus c bale See 10.00 
24. Society in Winthrop, Mass.. 10.00 
24. First Unitarian Society, 
Seattle, “Wash..2....0 25 see 60.00 
24. Rev. and Mrs. Wayland L. 
Beers, Auburn, N.Y....... 10.00 
25. Narciso A. Monreal G. Gomez, 
Camagiiey, Cabas 3.3... 1.30 
25. Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 5.00 
25. Second Church, Sulem, Mass., 
additional a..." aise eee 1.00 
26. Society in Walpole, N.H.... 50.00 
26. Society in Northfield, Mass. . 10.00 
26. First Parish, Cambridge, 
Mass., additional.......-. 25.00 
26. First Parish, West Roxbury 
(Boston), MEARE, 0. ce 250.00 
26. First Parish, Brighton (Bos- 
ton), Magsiys imal deca 64.00 
27. Society in Greenfield, Mass.. 86.00 
27. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 1,200.00 
28. Society in Arnes, Man..... 10.00 
28. Society in Medford, Mass... 150.00 
28. First Congregational Society, 
Salem,» Mags. Dec claaeth ot 661.53 
28. Mrs. Frances W. Bryant, 
Burlington, CVE: cde caret 10.00 
29. Society in Orange, N.J...... 150.00 
29. Society in Nyack, N.Y...... 35.00 
29. Bert C. Preston, Armada, 
Mich Fhe one emo nee 10.00 
29. Associate Members........ 13.00 
31. First Parish Society, Port- 
land pMaInG.s\f sare. shea 216.00 
$14,028.61 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


Forty-four Members Added 
to First Church, Pittsburgh 


Forty-four members were added to the 
roll of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., during the past year, the 
report of the minister, Rev. Frank BE. 
Smith, pointed out at the annual meeting. 
The treasurer reported that the year was 
closed with a small balance, notwithstand- 
ing several large items not anticipated, 
such as a new heating plant in the par- 
sonage and repairs to the church heating 
system. 

Members of the Board elected were Mrs. 
Clara B. McCombs, Dr. L. O. Grondahl, 
C. J. Mundo, and R. W. Clark. 
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Triennial Conference in San Francisco 
April 22, 23, 24—Carl Wetherell to address Laymen’s meeting 


VERY three years the Unitarian 

churches of the far-flung territory of 
the Pacific Coast hold their great triennial 
conference, after two years of regional 
meetings of the North, Central, and 
Southern sections. This year the triennial 
meetings are to take place at the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, Calif., 
April 22, 23, and 24. 

Carl B. Wetherell, head master of 
Proctor Academy, who was serving his 
last year as Pacific Coast secretary at the 
time of the last triennial, will cross the 
continent to be the speaker at the regional 
conference of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, a luncheon meeting on the third 
day of the conference. Hn route to San 
Francisco, he will fill a speaking engage- 
ment at the Los Angeles, Calif., church, 
April 18. 

A remainder of the growth of the Ice- 
landic Unitarian constituency in this 
region will be an address, at the ministers’ 
luncheon, by Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson, 
minister of the new Icelandic church in 
Seattle, Wash., on his experiences with 
Icelandic liberals. 

Another feature will be a Young 
People’s Religious Union supper and eve- 
ning service on the.second day. At the 
supper, Rev. Dorothy Dyar of the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church, Seattle, will 
answer the intriguing question, “Is Youth 
Young HWnough for the Liberal Church?” 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels, who came from 
Hingham, Mass., two years ago to the 
church in Santa Barbara, Calif., will 
preach the conference sermon on “That 
We May Live”. The day-to-day program 
follows: 


TuEsDAy, APRIL 22. 


8.00 P.M. First session of the Conference, 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco. Serv- 
ice of Religious Worship: Presiding officer, 
Prof. William S. Morgan, Cutting Professor 
of the Philosophy and Psychology of Religion, 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Calif.; welcome to the Conference 
delegates, George A. Clough, moderator, First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco; Scripture 
reading, Rey. Milen C. Dempster, Stockton, 
Calif.; prayer, Dr. C. S. S. Dutton, San Fran- 
eisco; conference sermon, Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels, Santa Barbara, Calif., ‘That We May 
Live.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23. 


9.30 a.m. Business Session. Reports of or- 
ganizations. 

11.00 a.m. Second session of Conference. 
Topic, “Religious Education for the New Age.” 
Speakers: B. Grant Taylor, San Francisco ; 
Karel Haspl, Oakland, Calif. Round-table dis- 
cussion led by Rev. Jacob Trapp. 

12.30 p.m. Ministers’ luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel. Presiding, Dr. BHarl Morse Wilbur, 
president of Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. Speakers: Rev. Fred Alban Weil, 
Salem, Ore., “My Experiences as a Parish 
Minister” ; Rev. Albert BE. Kristjansson, Seattle, 
Wash., “My Bxperiences with Icelandic Uni- 
tarians.” 

12.30 p.m. Wives of ministers will be en- 
tertained at luncheon by Mrs. Berkeley B. 
‘Blake. 

2.30 p.m. Third session of the Conference. 


Topic, “The Churches and the Metropolitan 
Areas in the New Age.” Speakers: Dr. Clarence 
Reed, Oakland; Dr. Howard B. Bard, San 
Diego, Calif. 

6.30 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union 
supper. Presiding, Neil Hldridge Rawlinson. 
Speaker, Rev. Dorothy Dyar, Seattle, Wash., 
“Is Youth Young Enough for the Liberal 
Church?’ Initiatory degree by Mother Chap- 
ter, Order of Torchbearers, Oakland Unitarian 
Church. 

8.00 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union 
Service. Presiding, Prof. William S. Morgan; 
sermon by Rey. James Macdonald of Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


9.30 A.M. Business Session: Election of 
officers and directors; reports of committees. 
12.15 p.m. Luncheon meeting under aus- 


pices of Northern California Associate Alliance. 
Presiding, Mrs. Harriet Porter, San Jose, Calif. 

12.15 p.m. Laymen’s luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel. Presiding, Clarence R. Stone, Berkeley 
chapter. Speaker, Carl B. Wetherell, head 
master of Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., 
“A Spiritual Challenge to Laymen.” 

2.00 P.M. Public meeting, Northern Cali- 
fornia Associate Alliance. Speaker, Rey. Hliza- 
beth Padgham of Syracuse, N.Y., “Twin Re- 
sponsibilities.” 

4.30 p.m. Triennial meeting of Unitarian 
headquarters for the Pacifie Coast. 

6.30 P.M. Fourth session of the Conference. 
Informal dinner at the Women’s City Club, 
465 Post Street. Prof. William S. Morgan, 
toastmaster. Speakers: Dr. Hovace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the Laymen’s League, 
“Our Work is Not Yet Done”; Prof. Edward 
M. Hulme of Leland Stanford University, “The 
Far Look.” 


Noble Lectures at Harvard 
by Principal W. B. Selbie 


The William Belden Noble Lectures at 
Harvard are to be delivered this year by 
Principal W. B. Selbie, Mansfield College, 
Oxford. The general theme is “Religion 
and Life”, and the subjects are: “Religion 
in History”, “Religion and Psychology’, 
“Belief in God’, “The Christian Contribu- 
tion”, “Religion and WBthics’, “Religion 
and Hternal Life.” 

The lectures are to be given in Phillips 
Brooks House at 8 o’clock on the following 
evenings: April 21, 24, 25, 28, 30, May 1. 
Principal Selbie is a distinguished leader 
in English Nonconformity, known to many 
clergymen in this country. 


Miss Eva Channing Dies 


Miss Eva Channing of Boston, Mass., 
granddaughter of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, died at a hospital in Tryon, N.C., 
March 23. Miss Channing was a member 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
and at the time of her death she was 
recording secretary of the Disciples branch 
of the Alliance. She had served on the 
Committee on International Work of the 
General Alliance. She was actively in- 
terested in many other good causes and 
philanthropies. Miss Channing’s will pro- 
vides legacies for many institutions and 
$1,000 for the Church of the Disciples. 
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To Stimson, London 


From New York League of Unitarian 
Women, who urge consultative pact 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its last meeting of the season, 
April 4, at the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City. The retiring 
president, Mrs. Ralph W. Gifford, installed 
the incoming officers: President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Voigt; first vice-president, Mrs. 
J. C. Mowrey; second vice-president, Mrs. 
D. H. Hayden; recording secretary, Mrs. 
H. C. Halleck; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. H. P. Kuhl; assistant corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Owen Voigt; treasurer, 
Mrs. Dexter D. Ashley. 

The special interest of the meeting was 
the conferences of the chairmen. Social 
service received the principal attention; 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins and Mrs. Fred 
Elliot of Boston, Mass., spoke on the work. 
All social service chairmen of the branch 
Alliances were requested to make peace, 
old-age security, and the family the major 
subjects for their work next season. Rev. 
Lon R. Call, the new minister of the West 
Side Church, gave a greeting to the League. 

The season’s work has been wonderfully 
successful. The most important action 
was a motion passed at the March meeting 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to send a cablegram to Secretary 
Stimson of the London Naval Conference. 
A cablegram was sent March 13 as follows: 

“The New York League of Unitarian 
Women from twenty-two churches ex- 
presses earnest desire for the success of 
the London Naval Conference. Urges 
greatest possible reductions in -all cate- 
gories, including immediate reductions in 
battleships and agreement for eventual 
abolition. Also urges that the United 
States declare willingness to confer when 
international crises threaten to disturb 
peace.” 

A letter was also sent to President 
Hoover, advising him that this cablegram 
had been sent, and thereby informing the 
President of the sentiment of the New 
York League on this question. The motion 
followed a stirring talk by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop on the Naval Conference and the 
advisability of all organizations making 
their position known to _ Secretary 
Stimson. 


Mr. Palmer’s Resignation 
Is Refused by Lynn Church 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., held March 31, 
with an unusually large number present, 
reports showed the church and its various 
organizations to be in a thriving condi- 
tion. Shirley Black and Alfred E. Chase 
were elected to the board of trustees. 

The most important business of the 
meeting was the action taken on the resig- 
nation of Rev. Raymond H. Palmer. After 
a discussion in which many took part, it 
was voted by a majority of five to one to 
refuse to accept the resignation, and to 
return it to Mr. Palmer with a vote of 
confidence. 


Sheffield, Liverpool, and Bolton have 
been added to those cities in England 


which have elected Unitarians as mayors. 


Xo’ BO 
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Tributes to Robert Lynn Cox 
at Service in Montclair, N.J. 


Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., and 
Unity Singers with their music paid inti- 
mate tribute to their friend, the late 
Robert Lynn Cox, in a service March 9. 
Mr. Cox, who was first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
was the leading layman of this church, 
and was an honorary vice-president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, having 
tormerly served on its Council. He died 
January 22 in his sixty-fifth year. 

Three addresses were made. One, by 
Benjamin VY. Harrison, prominent citizen 
of Montclair associated with Mr. Cox in 
community enterprises, spoke on ‘Robert 
Lynn Cox, the Citizen”; Alfred Hurrell, 
Mayor of Glen Ridge, N.J., told of Mr. 
Cox as the business executive; and Rey. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, Mr. Cox’s minister, 
paid tribute to him as “the Man and 
Friend”. Rey. Edmund Melville Wylie of 
the Central Presbyterian Church in Mont- 
clair offered the invocation and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Mr. Cox’s life was based on “two great 
rocks—the love of truth and the love of 
his fellow men”, Mr. Harrison said. “On 
that foundation”, Mr. Harrison continued, 
“Robert Lynn Cox built up the fabric of 
his life, and he made it a structure so fine, 
so beautiful, as to suggest that the model 
of his life must have been the life of the 
Man of Galilee, whom he loved and whom 
he served.” 

“We may rejoice with those near and 
dear to him”, said Mr. Hurrell, ‘that his 
advancement in the affairs of men was 
not due alone to the quality of his mental 
equipment, but also to the integrity of his 
character, that attribute which is, and 
ever will be, without price”. 

“The greatest achievement of Robert 
Lynn Cox was Robert Lynn Cox”, de- 
clared Mr. Wiers. ‘‘What he was was 
even greater than what he did. He had 
achieved personality, character, life.” 


Student Paris Pact Forum 


A national forum of high school stu- 
dents on the Paris Pact for the renuncia- 
tion of war, with an optional competitive 
feature in which the grand prize is a 
$500 trip to Europe, is being conducted 
under direction of a national committee of 
250 educators, librarians, religious leaders, 
and editors. Information may be obtained 
from the director, Arthur Charles Wat- 
kins, at the office of the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Charter Anniversary Service 

The First Parish, Unitarian, Gloucester, 
Mass., observed the 301st anniversary of 
the granting of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony Charter, March 4, 1629, with a 
special service, March 2. The sermon by 
the minister, Rey. Robert P. Doremus, on 
Seal—The Massachusetts 
Tercentenary”, was printed in full in The 
Gloucester Daily Times. Gloucester ob- 
served her own tercentenary in 1623, but 
is also sharing in the Massachusetts Ter- 
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centenary. Under the sponsorship of the 
Cape Ann Scientific, Literary, and His- 
torical Association, of which the minister 
of the First Parish is president, a general 
Tercentenary Committee has been formed. 
Mayor John HE. Parker is the honorary 
chairman and Rey. Robert P. Doremus is 
chairman. On June 22 a tablet will be 
dedicated marking the site of the first 
meeting-house in Gloucester on ‘‘Meeting- 
House Green”, 


Iowa Summer Institute 


to be Held at McGregor 


The annual Young People’s Institute, 
conducted under the auspices of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, will be held this 
year at McGregor, Iowa, a beautiful place 
on the Mississippi River. The dates are 
June 22 to June 27, inclusive. The pro- 
gram will include morning lectures by Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank of the First Unitarian 
Church in Omaha, Neb., and Rey. BE. Sub- 
bukrishnaiya of Madalore, India. A com- 
plete course of evening lectures will also 
be arranged. 


Membership Growing 
in Church at Ithaca 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Ithaca, N.Y., the report 
of the minister, Rey. Frank S. Gredler, 
showed an increase in membership and in 
church attendance in the past four months. 
This increase, he explained, he thought 
brought about in part through the im- 
provement of the music in the services of 
worship, by Prof. L. H. MacDaniels, the 
chairman of the Music Committee, and 
Miss Mary Louise Jones of the West- 
minster Choir School, the director of 
music. In speaking of pastoral duties, Mr. 
Gredler reported that his records showed 
about two hundred more ealls in 1929 than 
in 1928. He recommended the new book 
of “Responsive Readings” for use in the 
church. 

The report of Mrs. H. A. Hopper, the 
president of the Women’s Alliance, showed 
another active year. One accomplishment 
during the past summer was the renova- 
tion of the church parlors and the kitchen. 

Prof. F. K. Richtmyer and Prof. E. L. 
Worthen told of the activities of the Lay- 
men’s League, and Miss Mary Andrews re- 
ported another successful year in the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

Prof. E. L. Worthen was re-elected sec- 
retary of the church. The new trustees 
elected are Prof. A. L. Andrews, Prof. F. 
K. Richtmyer, and Mrs. W. GC. Menscher. 


LyNcnpure, VA—Five students from 
Randolph-Macon College were among the 
young people who took part in the services 
of Young People’s Sunday, observed March 
16, at the First Unitarian Church. Florence 
Westwood of Massachusetts, daughter of 
Dr. Horace Westwood, delivered a sermon 
on “The Idealism of Youth”, and another 
student, Miss Jean Ricks of Oklahoma, 
gave the children a sermonette on “The 
Sleepy Caterpillar”, 
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Twenty-one New Members 
at Westminster Church 


Twenty-one new members have joined 
the Westminster Unitarian Church of 
Providence since September, a larger num- 
ber than in any year since 1900. Other 
reports presented at the annual meeting 
also showed growth and progress. 

The Women’s Alliance reporied a 
flourishing organization, a more successful 
Christmas fair than for a number of 
years, and announced a gift of $300 to 
the church. The report of the Augustus 
Woodbury Guild of the Y. P. R. U. spoke 
of reawakened enthusiasm, increased mem- 
bership, and a program of varied activi- 
ties. 

The church school told of a_ well- 
organized and trained staff of paid 
teachers, a new policy this year, and a 
larger enrollment than for many years. 
Out of an enrollment of eighty-five pupils 
there has been an average attendance of 
seventy-three during the autumn and 
winter months. The new boy scout troop 
reported an increasing membership, many 
activities, and an almost perfect attend- 
ance record since its organization in 
November. 

The minister, Rey. Everett M. Baker, 
spoke briefly concerning the several activi- 


‘ties of the church, commenting on the 


enthusiasm of all the members. 


Descendant of Priestley 
Gives Windows to Chapel 


Joseph Priestley Button has given to 
the Joseph Priestley Chapel of the First 
Unitarian Chureh in Philadelphia, Pa., 
two beautiful stained-glass windows in 
memory of his mother, who was the great- 
granddaughter of Joseph Priestley. The 
windows were made by the D’Ascenzo 
Studios. The glass is pot metal or 
“antique glass’, used since the thirteenth 
century as the basis of painted windows. 

The design of the windows suggests the 
characteristics of the late fourteenth- 
century period, when canopies and other 
architectural details were often used in 
combination with the standing figure of 
saints or other personages. In the one 
window is a female figure holding a burn- 
ing lamp, the outward and visible sign of 
inward and spiritual enlightenment. The 
subject of this window is faith and it 
bears the legend “Faith, Unstained Sister 
to Justice”. In the lower section of this 
window is the torch of faith lighting the 
world, with the inscription “Radiant with 
Ardor Divine”. The subject of the second 
window is tolerance, with the inscription 
“Toleration is the Seed of Liberty”. In 
the lower section of this window is de- 
picted the ancient symbol of the divine 
wisdom in the form of a face from which 
emanates rays of light, a symbol of in- 
spiration, as expressed in the legend “God 
gives light to All”. 


Concord, N.H. Legacies 


The Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., 
receives $100 and the Concord Women’s 
Alliance branch $200 in the will of the 
late Mrs. Addie EB. Russ. 
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‘Lonely Liberals in Arkansas 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


URING the Scopes trial in Tennessee, 
A“ a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Memphis, Robert A. Keebler, 
delivered an address on “The Preservation 
of Our Academic and Religious Freedom” 
before the Laymen’s League meeting of 
the General Conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 
This speech, together with two pamphlets 
by the late Minot Savage and Adolph Rogs- 
bach, were gathered into a small booklet 
and printed in Little Rock, Ark., over the 
name of Seth Burnett. About the same 
time, letters began to appear in The Ar- 
kansas Gazette of Little Rock taking up 
the cause of the Unitarian faith as against 
the obscurantism of the orthodox churches 
of Arkansas. Then letters also were 
written by J. A. Layman to the Post Office 
Mission of the Alliance of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The result of all this was that the 
American Unitarian Association became 
aware that there were some Unitarians 
in Little Rock reading and spreading our 
message. But it did not know who those 
Unitarians were. At the time Dr. Hay 
Watson Smith, the well-known minister 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Little Rock, was already preaching a lib- 
eral brand of Christian doctrine, writing 
pamphlets in defense of evolution, and de- 
claring the right of Southern Presby- 
terians to advance in knowledge in matters 
of faith and science. It did not seem fair 
for Unitarians to begin a movement in the 
Arkansas metropolis when Dr. Smith was 
so loyally proclaiming much the same doc- 
trines as they themselves held. For this 
and other reasons our church made no 
attempt to enter the field. 

Recently, however, as the only Unitarian 
minister in the Tri-State territory, and 
therefore a sort of pastor-at-large to the 
isolated Liberals in partibus injidelium, I 
made a trip to Little Rock to look up these 
brave friends. The address I was given 
for three of them was “Sweet Home”, 
which I discovered to be the Confederate 
Veterans Home about five miles outside 
Little Rock. I drove out and asked for 
Mrs. Warfield. I found an old woman, 
certainly in her seventies, if not older, 
white-haired, blue-eyed, kindly, and shrewd 
of glance. She had been in the home for 
twenty years, fifteen of them spent on 
erutches. She was able to get about with- 
out the aid of crutch or cane when I saw 
her, and had gone through the remarkable 
experience of gaining her “second sight” 
after years of almost total blindness. I 
told her I was a Unitarian minister, and 
asked about her having become an asso- 
ciate member. 

It appears that J. A. Layman was the 
first of the trio to discover Unitarianism. 
He ran across our literature somewhere 
and. eventually asked for membership. He 
must have been a remarkable old man, 
from Mrs. Warfield’s description. It was 
he who all alone kept up the barrage of 
letters to The Arkansas Gazette about 
Unitarianism and evolution. A year ago 
he suffered injuries that resulted in his 


death. This noble Unitarian had never 
seen a Unitarian minister and had never 
worshiped in one of our churches. 

Mrs. Warfield takes Tur Reersrer, and 
reads our literature ag it reaches her 
through the Post Office Mission. But she 
has never worshiped in a Unitarian church 
or heard a Unitarian sermon. Ag I lis- 
tened to her talk, I was more touched than 
by anything that has happened to me since 
taking up this way of life. I asked her 
if she would not like to have our hymn 
book with its Unitarian liturgy in the 
front, so that on Sundays she might open 
it, read over our service, and in spirit be 
present with those of us who are fortunate 
enough to have a church to attend. She 
was delighted, and when the following 
Sunday I asked my congregation in 
Memphis to buy hymn books for her and 
another liberal in Arkansas, the money 
was forthcoming. 

Then I was taken to the infirmary to 
meet “Brother” Burnett, who is ninety 
years old, almost totally blind. He, too, 
has had the gift of sight in his old age, a 
specialist having removed a eataract on 
one eye, so that he can now read a little. 
He proudly exhibited to me the subject 
matter of most of his readings, among 
other things a series of sermons by Rey. 
Ralph EH. Bailey of Cambridge. He was 
delighted that I knew Mr. Bailey person- 
ally. It was difficult talking to one so 
deaf, but he could make out that I was a 
Unitarian minister, the first he had ever 
seen, and he was a happy old man. He 
it was who had printed Mr. Keebler’s 
address and circulated it throughout 
central Arkansas. 

All I can say for the moral of this tale 
for Unitarians in Unitarian parishes is 
that I wish they might meet some of the 
isolated liberals I am seeing on my 
journeys in this orthodox happy hunting 
ground. I can fancy many a lukewarm 
Unitarian, whose attendance at church is 
anything but a compliment to his pastor, 
looking at his blessed privileges through 
opened eyes, loving his freedom as he has 
not loved it in the past, and determining 
that the church which has granted this 
freedom shall not languish for any want 
of enthusiastic support from him. 


Unity Club at Lawrence, Mass. 


Members of the First Unitarian Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., have formed “The Unity 
Club” for the purpose of fostering old 
friendships and providing a means to new 
ones. Meetings are held Saturdays at 
7 p.M., with entertainments, talks, and 
discussion periods. 


Wist Upton, Mass.—At the annual 
parish meeting, an excellent year was re- 
ported in all departments. In other years 
the treasury has run behind; but this 
year over a thousand dollars were put 
into the savings bank. Money was ap- 
propriated for work on the church and 
parsonage. 
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College Presidents at the Chapel 


The preacher at the noon service in 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
April 22, will be Prof. Rufus M. Jones 
of Haverford College. Wednesday, April 23; 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Uni- 
versity will speak. President Mary E. 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College will speak 
at the service Thursday, April 24, and 
Friday, April 25, President Kenneth C. M. 
Sills of Bowdoin College will be the 
speaker. 

This week will conclude the King’s 
Chapel noon services for the season. Mon- 
day, April 21, Raymond ©. Robinson will 
give the last organ recital of the season. 
On Easter the preacher in King’s Chapel 
will be Prof. William W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University. 


Personals 
Winslow Warren, retired lawyer and 
formerly collector of the port of Boston, 
Mass., who died April 3, was a Unitarian, 
a member of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., and a former president of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston. A son and two 
daughters survive him, among them Mrs. 
Alfred R. Hussey, wife of Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey of the First Church in Plymouth, 
Mass. The Dedham church is bequeathed 

$3,000 in Mr. Warren’s will. 


Carolyn Pemberton Welch, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. D. M. Welch of Andover, 
N.H., was district winner in a dramatic 
speaking contest sponsored by the Inter- 
scholastic Literary League of the State of 
Tennessee, and held at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville, March 20. Carolyn 
is a student at Central High School, Foun- 
tain City, where she and her mother are 
spending the winter. Mrs. Welch is en- 
gaged in writing an historical pageant 
picturing the events connected with the 
Indian, early pioneer, military and civic 
life of Fountain City, to be presented in 
midsummer. : 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill., recently dedicated the Municipal 
Auditorium in La Porte, Ind., and ad- 
dressed the annual banquet of the Civic 
Clubs of Roanoke, Va. From these en- 
gagements he went to Syracuse, N.Y., 
where for the fourth consecutive year he 
was preacher for the Civic Series of 
Lenten services, preaching every noon and 
every evening, and making an address 
to the students of Syracuse University. 
Dr. Bradley will attend the Icelandic mil- 
lennial celebrations in June and go direct 
from Iceland to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
for the American celebration of the Fourth 
of July. He will also preach in Hngland, 
Wales, and Ireland during the summer at 
the same churches in which he preached 
two years ago. 


To Complete Its Register Files 


The reference library of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., wishes to complete its files 
of THe CHRISTIAN REcIsTER by obtaining 
a copy of the issue of October 25, 1906. 
Has any reader this number? 


i, 
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Record of Growth and Gifts 
at Church in Montreal, P.Q. 


The annual meeting of the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., drew a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. The 
reports showed an increase in adherents 
and development in all directions. The 
sum of $2,000 was raised toward pay- 
ments on the new organ. At the instance 
and expense of Dr. Milton L. Hersey and 
Murray BE. Williams, the church was 
treated to improve its acoustics. They 
also provided new hymn books. The 
Sunday-school has had a prosperous year, 
as have also the other institutions. The 
People’s Forum has enjoyed the usual hos- 
pitality of the church. 

At the close of the business meeting 
an exceedingly handsome gown, the silk 
of which was given by a member of the 
congregation and the work upon which 
had been done by one of the oldest mem- 
bers, was presented to Rey. Lawrence 
Clare, the minister. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Nevil N. Evans; treasurer, 
John Duthie; secretary, J. W. McCammon ; 
Committee of management, Mrs. S. H. Ball, 
Mrs. T. M. Morgan, Mrs. C. T. Shaw, Miss 
M. Sutherland, C. Booth, L. Cowan, G. 
Falconer, William Fraser, M. L. Hersey, 
E. L. Judah, J. R. Pearson, A. L. Smith, 
G. W. Stephens, H. E. Tanner, W. H. 
Wardwell, and M. B®. Williams. 


Unveil Plaque in Memory 
of Mrs. John Quincy Adams 


As a memorial to Mrs. Catherine John- 
son Adams, wife of President John Quincy 
Adams, a plaque was unveiled March 4 in 
the First Parish Church at Quincy, Mass. 
The plaque is the gift of Abigail Phillips 
Chapter, D. A. R., of Quincy, and was pre- 
sented to the church by Mrs. Charles 
Batchelder, regent, and accepted in behalf 
of the church by Henry N. Faxon, chair- 
man of the assessors of the church. 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Perkins, a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Adams, officiated at the 
unveiling, which was followed with an 
address by Henry Adams. 

Mrs. Adams died at Quincy in 1852 and 
is buried beneath the church by the side 
of her husband. 


At Arlington Street Church 


Noon services are being held in the 
chapel of Arlington Street Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., from April 14 to 18, inclusive. 
The services begin at 12 o’clock and con- 
clude at, or before, 12.30. The leaders are 
as follows: April 14, Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney; April 15, Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher; April 16, Rev. David N. Beach; 
April 17, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr.; 
April 18, Rey. Miles Hanson. 


To Reconstruct Parish House 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church in Baltimore, Md., 
showed an encouraging activity in all the 
organizations and the accumulated deficit 
in the treasury of the chureh practically 
erased. The committee appointed a year 
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ago to consider changes in the structure 
of the parish house reported, and it was 
voted to instruct the trustees to appoint 
a new committee to continue the work. 
The following were elected trustees and 
officers of the church: Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
Mrs. Edwin C. Holden, H. D. King, trus- 
tees for three years; Emory H. Niles, 
trustee for one year; J. M. Bandel, 
registrar; William Marshall, treasurer. 


Bequests to Lexington Church; 
Elections at Annual Meeting 


Bequests of $1000 each to the Unitarian 
Church of Lexington, Mass., from the late 
Warren M. Batcheller and Edwin C. 
Stevens, were voted to the general trust 
funds of the parish at the annual meeting 
of that church. The parish adopted reso- 
lutions on the death of John Mills Wilson, 
formerly minister of this church for 
seventeen years. 

The meeting voted to increase the mem- 
bership of the Parish Committee from 
three to five persons. John F. Ballard 
was elected for three years, Mrs. Hrrol 
H. Locke for two years, and Mrs. William 
Roger Greeley for one year. Robert 8. 
Sturtevant was re-elected clerk, Mrs. 
Louis L. Crone treasurer, James W. Smith 
and Charles H. Rudd auditors, and 
Edward H. Sargent auditor of the minis- 
terial fund. Mrs. George V. Morse, chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles A. Whipple, secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Ballard, Guy S. Chace, 
Mrs. Sydney R. Wrightington, and Miss 
Martha Riley were appointed to serve as 
an advisory committee for the Junior 
Church. Lester T. Redman and Charles 
Elliot Hadley were re-elected to serve 
on the Lexington Community Church 
Committee. 


Building Progress in Chicago: 
Meadville and First Church 


The contract for the construction of the 
new Library-Administration building of 
the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Ill., has been awarded to Hegeman-Harris 
Company, a firm of builders whose work 
is well known in all parts of the United 
States. The work will be pushed rapidly 
to completion. The building will probably 
be ready for occupancy before Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

Work on the First Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, on the opposite corner to the new 
Meadville building, has been carried on 
all winter. The parish house is roofed in, 
and will be ready for occupancy this 
spring. The Meadville commencement 
dinner in June will probably be eaten in 
its dining hall. The walls of the church 
itself are well above the ground, so that 
the shape of doors and windows can be 
seen and the tower on which the steeple 
is to be based is beginning to rise. 

The church and the Library-Administra- 
tion building of the School are the design 
of the same architect, Denison B. Hull, 
and have been so planned as to harmonize 
with each other. It is likely that both 
buildings will be dedicated at about the 
same time. 
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Gifts at Annual Meeting 
of Indianapolis Church 


At the annual meeting of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., the 
Elizabethans presented the church treas- 
urer with a check for $175 and the Alli- 
ance with one for $500. The More Light 
Guild announced that that organization 


' has funds in building and loan to be ap- 


plied to the parish house cost, and the 
Channing Club was reported to have voted 
a $250 pledge to the parish house project. 

New officers chosen by the board of trus- 
tees were announced as follows: President, 
Dr. Charles O. McCormick ; vice-president, 
Victor R. Jose; secretary, Mrs. M. S. 
Lewis; treasurer, Riley E. Smith. 


“Our Unitarian Heritage” 
Studied at Lawrence, Kans. 


The Allianee branch at Lawrence, Kans., 
spent some time last spring reading “Our 
Unitarian Heritage’, by Earl Morse 
Wilbur. This year, before the new pro- 
gram was begun, Mrs. Wilson M. Backus 
summarized the last chapters. Her paper 
followed a talk given at the preceding 
meeting by Mrs. W. C. Stevens on “Beacon 
Hill”, its history and topography, with a 
description of “25 Beacon Street’. Mrs. 
Backus entitled her paper “Beacon Hill— 
Continued”, and, following the theme of 
Dr. Wilbur’s closing chapter, she said: 

“Unitarianism began as doctrine, then 
shifted its emphasis to principles of reli- 
gion: freedom of the intellect and the 
authority of reason. It has ever been ‘a 
progressive movement toward perfect free- 
dom of thought and speech in religion’ in 
the face of great odds, and at times in 
the past at terrible cost. 

“If we are true to the genius of our 
organization, we shall continue to be a 
light on Beacon Hill; but we must have 
a care lest our hardly-won freedom be- 
come freedom from responsibility instead 
of freedom to take up responsibility.” 


Dr. Summerbell Debates 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale, 
Mass., debated with Rev. Roland D. 
Sawyer, Representative in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, who has announced his 
candidacy for United States Senator as a 
“wet”, before the Arlington, Mass., Lay- 
men’s League chapter, March 30. The sub- 
ject of the debate was “Shall Massachu- 
setts Repeal the Baby Volstead Act?” Mr. 
Sawyer took the affirmative position, and 
Dr. Summerbell the negative. 


Eugene Church Changes Name 


By unanimous vote of the congregation, 
the Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore., re- 
cently changed its name to the Community 
Liberal Church. In announcing this step, 
the statement is made that “this action in- 
volves no change of principles. On the 
contrary, we are taking this name in order 
that our religious principles may be made 
a little more clearly understood, and that 
it may be made known that we do not hold 
these principles in any sectarian spirit.” 
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New Bond of Fellowship 
‘for Los Angeles Church 


A new Bond of Fellowship was adopted 
by the First Unitarian Church of Los 


Angeles, Calif., at its annual meeting, read- 


ing as follows: “Love is the spirit of this 
church and service is its law—to dweil- 
together in peace, to seek the truth in love, 
and to help one another: This is our 
covenant.” 

These trustees were chosen: Mrs. R. C. 
Gillis, W. H. Pierce, D. C. Ross, F. R. Cyr, 
Mrs. Zenna Alexander, Dr. R. H. Swift. 

Rey. BE. Burdette Backus, the minister, 
spoke concerning his plans and hopes for 
the future of the church. 


At Largest Annual Meeting 
of Church in Toledo, Ohio 


At the most largely attended annual 
meeting in the history of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Toledo, Ohio, encouraging 
reports were given by every organization. 
The two newest and youngest organiza- 
tions in the Church, the Y. P. R. U. of high 
school age and the Matheson Club of grade 
school age, made substantial pledges to the 
1930 budget. Miss Dorothy D. Hopkins, 
parish assistant, gave a report of the 
church school which showed that, in both 
attendance and curriculum, it was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

After the business session, Joseph E. 
Dunipace, treasurer, showed a series of 
moving films of his travels in the Far East. 
The 1930 Board of Trustees organized 
with the following officers and members: 
Charles E. Chittenden, chairman; John 
Landgraf, secretary; Joseph E. Dunipace, 
treasurer; Mrs. F. L. Geddes, Miss Flor- 
ence Dority, Mrs. Zorah Bowman, Mrs. 
John R. Davis, J. Arthur MacLean, L. E. 
Heston, E. L. Skidmore. 


Channing and the Flowering 


of the Puritan Faith 
(Continued from page 323) 


destroyed except as a shell is broken in 
the nest of a bird when the miracle of a 
growing life shatters it from within; or 
in the sense that a grain of wheat changes 
its outer form because its expanding life 
is bringing forth the creation of a new 
form. f 

Thus it was when Channing lived and 
moved among the people and the churches 
of the Puritan inheritance. In his Balti- 
more Sermon, the Magna Charta of liberal 
religion, he did not merely set forth the 
ereed of a sect. The essential thing in 
that sermon is that it is the greatest utter- 
ance that ever came from the pen of man 
of the principle of the right of private 
judgment of Scripture, that principle 
which was uttered in the glorious morning 
of the Reformation. That principle had 
suffered eclipse and passed into temporary 
obscurity; but Channing uttered it anew 
and brought spiritual rebirth to millions 
of human souls. Puritanism had not been 
shattered, but rather had its greatest 
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meaning been revealed. Happy are we 
that this anniversary of Channing’s birth 
comes as the interpretation of the real life 
of the Puritans. 


“Rvery Family in Church” 


An “Every Family in Church” Sunday 
has been recently observed with marked 
success in two Unitarian churches: in 
Newton Center, Mass., where Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach is the minister, and at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., where the minister 
is Rev. Frank O. Holmes. 

In each place the list of the families of 
the parish was divided among a selected 
committee of families, each of whom in- 
vited in person or by telephone several 
other families. At Newton Center, ninety- 
seven families were represented with an 
attendance of 235 worshipers, the largest 
attendance since Waster. A careful 
plan was followed. The congregation at 
Jamaica Plain numbered 207 persons, rep- 
resenting 105 families. This was the 
sixth time, including Easters, that the 
Sunday morning congregation had reached 
two hundred during the past three years. 
The Every Family Sunday is hereafter to 
be observed annually in each church, and 
the Jamaica Plain committee has been 
asked to help in obtaining support for 
other services and activities from time 
to time. 


Obituary 


ROBERT WARREN CHILD 


In Duxbury, on March 29, in the sixteenth 
year of his age, died Robert Warren Child, 
youngest son of Rey. and Mrs. Dudley R. Child. 

Not often is a community so saddened as by 
the passing of this friendly boy. His was a 
sensitive and thoughtful nature. He was loved 
for his gentle courtesy and sweet obedience 
and for his gift of sunny responsiveness. 

Though short in time, this life was fuil of 
kindliness and beauty. It will attain to com- 
pleteness in the memory of his friends. 

The affection and sympathy of the parish 
and the town go out to Mr. and Mrs. Child. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1930 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 
B. FarnoaM Situ, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 


Concord, Mass Boston, Mass. 
FREDERICK J. Sours, Resident Director 
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CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


IN ALL PARTS of New 
England many dull, 
drab and cold church in- 
teriors have been made 
beautiful, warm, restful 
and inspiring by the skill 
and ability of Harry 
Cochrane, an artist who 
has devoted his whole 
life and soul ‘to deco- 
rating churches. 
Mr. Cochrane has _ been 
. in Europe all winter 
studying Mural Decoration and expects to 
return this month. Your church, no matter 
how small, can be redecorated and beauti- 
fied by Mr. Cochrane at a moderate cost. 
Without any obligation to you, Mr. Cochrane 
will be glad to give you his advice and an 
estimate on your church. Address 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Was Paul a Trinitarian? 
By Augustus P. Reccord, D.D. 


Jesus knew of no Trinity, neither did Paul, nor the early church fathers. 


The great 


central truth from which it sprang was the belief in a divine humanity, which Channing 
made the corner stone in our Unitarian household of faith. Rejecting the dogma, we 


keep the faith. 


(Published for free distribution) 


A. U. A. Series, No. 317: 


Order by number, not by title. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN LOR EAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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EASTER 


can “not te 
God is not 
on any 

sea or shore 

JOHN W. CHADWICK 


They 


where 


Lombard-Knox Union ? 


The executive committees of the Boards 
of Trustees of Lombard and Knox Colleges 
in Galesburg, Ill., have voted unanimously 
in favor of the union of the two colleges. 
Committees are at work on a plan of union 
to be submitted to the respective boards. 

The Unitarians joined with the Univer- 
salists in the administration of Lombard 
College two years ago. 


Hope That Is 
Grounded in Reality 


(Continued from page 322) 

vast reaches of space and time. Some 
may contend that the very admission of 
such a faith spells the inevitable doom. 
On the other hand, it may point the way 
to a rebirth of the sense of human to- 
getherness. Men will no longer look afar 
for the things they live by. It is my 
faith, it is the thing I feel, particularly at 
this season of the year. For back of the 
Easter festival are centuries of reverent 
pondering of the mysteries of life. And 
mysteries they remain. /Why men lift 
themselves to full stature to make one 
more battle in the interest of life when 
so much points to inevitable death—why 
men have refused to be daunted by their 
own ineffectiveness and their own short- 
comings is often not easy to explain. The 
important thing is that they still refuse 
to be resigned. With many of their hopes 
blasted and their aspirations mocked, 
they find a new way to incarnate the 
ancient dream in a changing world. 


What, then, is left, but this—that we be brave, 
And steadfast in our places! Not afraid, 
However fell our lot! And we will lave 

Us deep in human waters, till the mind 
Grows wise and kindly, and we haply steal 
A paradise from Nature. Naught can bind 
Man closer unto man than that he feel 

The trouble of his comrade! So we grope 
Through courage, truth, and kindness back to 

Hope. 


WILMINGTON, Det.—A series of social 
evenings at the First Unitarian Church of 
Wilmington, Del., during the winter has 
attracted a large number of young people. 
The minister, Rev. W. A. Vrooman, is giv- 
ing a series of sermons on “Three Thou- 
sand Years of Religion”, which are being 
heard by large congregations. Recently 
he gave an address before the Triangle 
Club in the Y. M. C. A. on “Unitarian- 
ism’, by request. The address was broad- 
cast by the local station. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Percy W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Laymen’s Deague 


SIXTEEN Bwracon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
- CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE: MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-sapport. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorGE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomparpD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING. GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service, 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureh School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAn V. Rurtiepep, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNI M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountfains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
RIDES THE criristian 
FOR UNION 


INVALIDS 


Provides Motor and Steamboat 
Rides for Shut-Ins 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 BOYLSTON S:/REET 


™ 
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cig New Churches 
An Urgent Need 


DR. LOUIS C. CORNISH, in his inaugural address as president of the 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION last May, said: 


“‘The work of planting new churches is in my judgment far and away the 
most important undertaking of this Association. So far as I shall have any 
influence in shaping the work of the Association during these next years, I 
shall endeavor to see that every dollar we can spare from the existing work 
goes into the planting of new churches in carefully selected large centers of 
population.’’ 


NEW CHURCH GROUPS have been organized. Preaching centers have 


been established at which liberal sentiment is being gathered up with a 
view to organizing new parishes. Preachers have been sent out by the 
Association to carry the Unitarian message in sections where it is practically 
unknown. The administrative officers of the Association have spent a 
large part of their time this year in working out plans for church extension. 


SEVERAL NEW MOVEMENTS give promise for the future. At Houston, 


Texas, a new church society now meeting in a small theater is now on a 
permanent and thriving basis. At Flint, Michigan, and Roanoke, Virginia, 
following successful missions under the combined auspices of the Laymen’s 
League and the Association, weekly Sunday evening preaching meetings to 
explain Unitarianism are being held with speakers sent out by the Associa- 
tion. In communities in the southeast, notably in North Carolina and 
Georgia, two lectures on Unitarianism are being given on consecutive 


evenings, in an effort to locate the liberal thinkers. 


YOU AND YOUR CHURCH may share in this extension work through 


your financial contribution to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
for which we ask you annually. Will you not be generous in your response? 
Contributions must be sent before the end of the fiscal year, April 30. 


Please make checks payable to the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Mother: “Late for breakfast again, 
Bobby. Why is it?’ Bobby: “I fink I 
must have overwashed, Mummy !”—Pwunch. 
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Professor: “Give an example of a col- 
lective noun.” Third Row from Rear: 
“Vacuum Cleaner.” 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“Why is an empty purse always the 
same?” “Because you never find any 
change in it.”—Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


Inspector: “Got away, has he? Did you 
guard all the exits?” Constable: “Yes, 
but we think he must have left by one 
of the entrances.’’—(Oo-operative News. 
ie 1s | ‘ee Rta ay i 

Teacher: “How many of you children 
want to go to heaven?” All the chil- 
dren raised their hands—except Johnny. 
Teacher: “But, Johnny, don’t you want to 
go to heaven?” Johnny: “My mother told 
me to come straight home after school.” 
pL Re oe pg pee a pears apr 

Dr. Hill and Mr. Powell were compar- 
ing their ideas about foreign cities. 
“London”, said Mr. Powell, “is certainly 
the foggiest place in the world’. “Oh, 
no, it’s not”, objected Dr. Hill. “I’ve been 
in a place much foggier than London.” 
“Where was that?” “I don’t know where 
it was, it was so foggy.” 

—Christian Observer. 


And, gentlemen, we advise Rear Admiral 
Byrd to say, at all these parties on the 
way home—and all the home parties, “TI 
may say in conclusion that I have made 
another discovery, a discovery: unattended 
by rigors and perils, and that is that the 
people of your beautiful city are the most 
hospitable, the most intelligent, and the 
most charming people in the entire world.” 

F.P.A., New York. World. 


Someone, be sure of it, will use the fol- 
lowing to argue for Sunday golf: 
The factory lies so near the links 
That every pleasant day, 


The little children at their work 
Can see the men at play. 


Stephen Crane, that genius of letters 
cut off in his early years, is remembered 
for this verse: 

A man said to the universe: 
“Sir, I exist !” 
“However”, replied the universe, 


“The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation”. 


Two of Lord Balfour’s sayings deserve 
repetition. On the occasion of the first, 
he was being shown the Woolworth Build- 
ing in New York, and told its size, value, 
accommodation, ete., the enthusiastic nar- 
rator winding up with the information 
that “it is, every part of it, completely 
fireproof”. “Really?” said Lord Balfour. 
“What a pity!’ On the second occasion 
an enthusiastic person, rather scandalized 
at the description of a Jewish Palestine 
as “an interesting experiment”, said, “But, 
Lord Balfour, don’t you know that many 
people believe that when the chosen people 
recover Jerusalem the Day of Judgment 
will immediately follow?’ Lord Balfour 
adjusted his glasses with a familiar 
gesture, and, gazing at him fixedly, re- 
plied, “That would make it still more 
interesting.” 


The Christian Register - 


A MESSAGE TO LAWYERS 


Often a client when talking with you about 
a will asks how money may be wisely 
used for strengthening our liberal church 
work. Then is the time to remind them that 
every well-managed denomination needs a 


just and generous ministers’ pension plan. 
Tell them that all legacies received by us 
are added to our Permanent Fund, held for 


us by the American Unitarian Association 
as Trustee, and carefully invested. We are 
incorporated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts; and our legal name is the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. Some of your 
clients will also wish to make Anfual Con- 
tributions, and so enjoy seeing their gifts 
wisely spent while still alive. These An- 
nual Contributions should be sent to 


Rey. HAaroLtp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


= 
= 
’ 'HE following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- = 
phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
= 
= 
= 
= 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H,. BURDETT, Pres, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS — 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 


Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


WANTED.—To communieate with women de- 
siring rooms and light housekeeping for the 
summer season. Everything furnished. Ad- 
dress FANNY L. Rocers, “Wood Thrush Lane”, 
Cummington, Mass. 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
= 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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The Easter Religion: A Sermon, by Rev. 
Palfrey: Perkinticn «cm 2=5. <aene e 
What Easter Means to Me, by Frederick 
M.... Bilot 20. cig al ee 
Hope That Is Grounded in Reality, by Ray- 
mond. B. Bragg Ge. ie 2. Fee 
Channing and the Flowering of the Puri- 
tan Faith, by Henry Hallam Saunderson 
To Diseontinue North Carolina School, Are 
Considering Churches and Library . . 

. Channing Conference, Newport Church in 
Anniversary of Channing’s Birth xia 
Book List on Psychical Research Suggested 
by Dr. M. W. Richardson; Maintenance, 
Founders’, Pension Funds Have Gifts 
from Worcester Conference . . . .« 
Triennial Conference in San Francisco . 
Lonely Liberals in Arkansas, by John 
Clarence... Petrie™=.., \. (>. » Graks Yaee 


Literature 
An Ambassador’s Letters, by Vivian T. 
Pomeroy; Booka <i. s. a. eee 
Our Children 


A Geography Game, by M. L. C. Hastings 
Cassandra and General George Washing- 
ee Silver Plate, by Frances Margaret 
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Poetry 


The Return, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Hour of Choral 
Music, 4.30. The church is open daily from 
9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D. 12.15 P.m., Holy 
Communion. 3.30 p.M., Children’s Service. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday, Prof. Rufus M. Jones, D.D. 
Haverford College; Wednesday, Pres. Daniel 
L. Marsh, D.D., Boston University ; Thursday, 
Pres. Mary BE. Woolley, LL.D., Mt. Holyoke 
College; Friday, Pres. Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
LL.D., Bowdoin College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning — service, 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 7 


MILTON, MASS.—THB FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew chureb at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


